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S&m  RESEARCH  AND  TEST  ACTIVITY 
Office  of  the  Director 
AfO  Jiut  Francisco  96309 

REPORT  EVALUATION  BY  DIRECTOR,  JRATA 


The  conclusions  and  reoortraendatione  af  the  report  are  adequately 
substantiated.  These  1*  a  definite  requirement  for  armored  unite  in 
pursuing  the  counterinsurgency  effort  in  Vietnam.  A  herd  hitting,  highly 
mobile  combat  unit  can  be  highly  effective  in  isolating  the  battlefield, 
pursuing  a  dislodged  en'imy,  or  in  long  range  patrol  operation#  into  enemy 
havens.  The  ARVN  units,  as  pointed  out  in  the  report,  have  either  nftt 
been  employed  in  these  roles  or,  whan  employed,  have  not  aggressively  car¬ 
ried  out  the  mission.  The  principal  Ingredients  necessary  for  proper 
armor  employment.,  as  I  see  it,  are  specific  written  doctrine  which  will 
provide  a  point  of  departure  for  the  junior  leader,  and  effective  dynamic 
leadership,  The  former  can  and  should  be  produced  by  the  ARVH  Armor 
School.  The  latter  is  a  matter  which  must  be  instilled  by  both  the  Armor 
Command  and  the  Amor  SfchoAl  by  promoting  the  unique  qualities  <of  armor; 
the  firepower,  shock  action,  and  mobility;  InootiUrr  to  develop  a  high 
degree  of  esprit  de  corps.  Oft*  other  vital  point  is  the  education  of 
other  officers  of  other  branchas  in  the  proper  utilisation  and  employment 
of  armor.  Wlt:h  an  aggressive  program  incorporating  the  foregoing,  the 
armored  units  will  be  a  definite  asset  to  the  counterinsurgency  program. 

While  I  concur  in  the  requirement  to  provide  adequate  armor  to  the 
current  ARVN  structure,  I  do  not  concur  that  these  additional  units  must 
of  necessity  be  organized  within  ARVN.  Such  constitutes  only  one  course 
of  action.  The  urgency  of  the  situstion  demands  a  toora  rapid  response 
than  may  be  possible  within  the  limited  personnel  assets  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  consideration  tsust  also  be  given 
to  meeting  the  total  armor  requirements  through! the  deployment  of  D8  and/ 
or  third  country  armor  resources  to  augment  those  of  ARVN.  A  most  effec¬ 
tive  team  could  be  organized  by  marrying  up  ARVN  Infantry,  Rangers  or 
Marines  with  tanks  and  armored  personnel  carrier  units  from  the  Fret;  World 
Forces.  I,  therefore,  recommend  that  HACV  consider  the  recommendations 
an  reflecting  the  total  requirements  to  support  current  ARVN  commitments, 
mid  that  KACV  determine  the  most  responsive  and  most  economical  course  of 
action  to  satisfy  those  requirements. 


With  the  above  exception,  I  concur  in  the  recommendations  of  the 

report.  .  * 


*5  March  1966 


Approved  1 


JOHN  K.  BOLES,  JR.  \  1 
Brigadier  Oenorel,  UsAJ 
Director 
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I.  (C)  PREFACE 

i 


a,  mmicrr 

The  purpose  of  this  projocv  was  to  study  and  evaluate  the  organisa¬ 
tion,  equipment,  support,  and  employment  of  araer  units  of  th*  Ansy  of 
the  Republic  of  Vieta^a  (ARVN)  in  relation  to  their  capabilities  and 
missions  in  counterinsurgency  in  order  to  determine  their  adequacy  and 
methods  for  improving  AKVN  armor  capabilities. 

The  ©valuation  consisted  of  observing  all  six  AH7N  amored  cavalry 
squadrons  and  selected  Regional  Force  amored  car  platoons,  and  inter— 
viewing  eoamendere  of  these  units,  their  US  advisors,  and  staff  officers 
and  US  advisors  of  units  to  which  the  ARTS  armor  units  were  organic  or 
attached.  la  addition,  a  review  w&s  conducted  of  TO®’  s,  maintenance  and 
logistical  records,  lesson  plans  and  after-action  reports,  and  the  train¬ 
ing  function  including  programs  of  instruction.  An  assessment  was  made 
of  the  effect  of  enemy  anti-araor  weapons,  tactics  and  techniques  of 
A3VH  amor  operations,  and  the  influence  of  terrain  and  weather  on  armor 
employment  in  each  corps  area.  Finally,  an  analysis  was  made  of  the 
effects  and  significance  of  this  information. 

The  evaluation  determined  that  armored  cavalry  squadron  headquarters 
and  tank  unite  were  not  being  used  effectively;  that  more  K113»s,  new 
armored  cars,  and  additional  squadron  headquarters  were  needed;  that  the 
influence  of  the  AKVN  Amor  Conn  and  conflicted  with  the  proper  exercise 
of  command  by  tactical  commanders;  and  that  deficiencies  existed  in  the 
development  of  ARVM  armer.  doctrine  and  in  the  training  of  officers  to 
employ  combined  arms  teams. 

From  this  evaluation  it  appears  that  further  efforts  are  required  in 
the  identification  of  materiel  characteristics  and  tbs  development  of 
equipment  suitable  for  counterinsurgency  operations  in  underdeveloped 
areas,  and  that  training,  doctrine  development,  and  coasaand  relation¬ 
ships  in  AKVN  are  areas  for  potential  improvement. 

B.  OBJECTIVES  AND  METHODS 

1  •  Objective  t  -  Missions 

— — rr — ri  n  n  rtwrin  rwn.i— «  n 

Analyse  the  missions  available  and  the  missions  assigned  oo  ARVN 
armor  units. 

The  methods  for  meeting  objects  vs  1  vere  to  review  the  TOE  mis¬ 
sion  etatements  of  armor  units;  search  r  Jit  records;  interview  armor 
unit  commanders  and  their  advisors;  and  interview  eowsanders,  staff 
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|  Determine  the  tactics,  techniques,  and  weapons  employed  by  the 

Viet  Cong  against  ARVK  armor  formations. 

The  methods  for  meeting  objective  3  were  to  search  records  of 
RVNAF  ordnance  depots  and  armor  units,  review  intelligence  publications, 
inspect  armor  vehicles  which  had  been  subjected  to  hostile  fire,  and 
interview  individuals  as  in  previous  objectives, 

4 .  Objective  U -  Influence  of  Physical  Environment 

Determine  the  effects  oi  the  physical  environment  on  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  ARVK  armor  units. 

The  methods  for  meeting  objective  4  were  to  observe  terrain  aod 
i  weather  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  various  parts  of  Vietnam  and  to 

interview  personnel. 

■» 

}  5.  Objective  5  -  Organization,  Equipment,  and  Composition  of  Unite 

Determine  if  ARVK  armor  units  are  properly  organized  and  equip- 
;  ped  for  counterinsurgency  operations  and  if  the  types  and  number  of  armor¬ 

ed  vehicles  are  adequate  for  counterinsurgency  operations. 

The  methods  for  meeting  objective  5  were  the  same  as  those  for 
objective  2. 

6.  Objective  6  -  Logistical  Support  Requirements 

Determine  the  logistical  support  requirements  of  ARVK  armor  units 
in  counterinsurgency  operations. 

The  methods  fbr  meeting  this  objective  were  to  search  unit  records 
and  to  interview  personnel. 
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0.  SUMMARY  OP  CONCLUSIONS  AKL  RECGMMStDAlTOHS 


Additional  armored  oav*lry  squadron  headquarter®  and  headquarters 
troop*,  mechanized  rifle  troops f  and  armored  car  platoons  are  required 
in  RVN.  Armored  car  troop*  are,  however,  not  required  in  armored  cavalry 
squadrons.  The  light  tank  end  armored  cars  in  use  do  not  possess  charac¬ 
teristics  required  for  Vietnamese  counterinsurgency  operations.  Father- 
more,  they  are  unsuitable  because  they  are  worn  out*  The  squadron  head*"- 
quarters  are  used  inadequately  and  armored  units  are  not  effectively  in¬ 
tegrated  into  combined  arms  teams  when  the  oceasion  to  do  so  exists.  The 
influence  of  the  Armor  Command  conflicts  with  the  proper  exercise  of 
conmand  by  tactical,  commanders  and  instruction  in  the  K7NA?  schools  is 
deficient  with  regard  to  armor  employment  in  combined  arms  operations. 

The  Viet  Cong  anti -armor  weapons  and  techniques  do:  not  prevent  the 
effective  use  of  armor  except  in  areas  of  poor  visibility  and  restricted 
mobility. 


It  is  recommended  that  an  armored  cavalry  squadron,  consisting  of  a 
headquarters  and  headquarters  troop  and  at  least  two  mechanized  rifle 
troops,  be  made  organic  '  j  each  division,  and  a  tank  troop  be  organic 
only  to  each  of  those  squadrons  operating  in  an  area  suitable  far  the 
employment  of  tanks.  An  M106  4«2-lnch  self-propelled  mortar  platoon  and 
an  armored  car  platoon  should  be  made  organic  to  each  squadron  headquar¬ 
ters  troop.  Province  chiefs  should  be  made  responsible  for  convoy  escort 
and  route  security  and  be  provided  sufficient  platoons  with  new  armored 
cars  fco  accomplish  the  mission.  It  is  further  recommended  that  suitable 
replacements  be  obtained  for  the  M24  tank  and  MS,  GKL5,  and  Ford  lynx 
armored  cars  and  that  instruction  in  the  RVNAF  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  and  the  Infantry  School  be  revised  to  present  doctrine  and  tactic¬ 
al  training  which  will  produce  more  effective  employment  of  armor  in 
combined  arms  operations*  Tho  Armor  Command  should  be  divested  of  any 
official  or  unofficial  conmand  influence  over  tactical  armor  units  and 
should  address  itself  to  its  re  spun  gibili  ties  for  developing  armcr  doc¬ 
trine  and  tactics,  assisting  in  ihts  development  of  improved  materiel,  and 
monitoring  armor  branch  training. 
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21.  (C)  INTRODUCTION 


a.  pmposs 

the  purpose  e t  this  project  was  to  study  and  evaluate  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  equipne..i„  ~:*iport*  and  employment  of  armor  unite  of  the  Army  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (ARVN)  in  relation  to  their  capabilities  and  ala- 
eione  in  counfcerlneurganey  in  order  to  determine  their  adequacy  and 
methods  for  improving  ARVN  araor  capabilities. 

B.  BACKGROUND 

In  1950  the  French  A  nay  organized  a  Vietnamese  reconnaissance  company 
and  designated  it  Reeonn&i seance  Squadron  Vietnam.  This  company*  the  first 
Vietnamese  *rroor  unit.  waB  made  up  of  French  officers  and  Vietnamese  en¬ 
listed  men.  Its  equipment  consisted  of  l®  armored  cars*  10  half-tracks* 

50  scout  care,  and  an  M8  howitzer. 

By  1952  this  force  had  grown  to  sewn  separate  companies  and  Viet¬ 
namese  offi-  -rs  had  been  installed  as  platoon  leaders.  The  units  were 
deployed  as  iollcwes  two  companies  in  the  south,  one  company  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  coastal  aret,*  three  companies  in  the  north,  and  one  company  in  the 
central  highlands . 

From  1 953  through  1954*  Vietnamese  officers  began  assuming  command  of 
the  companies.  IXtring  this  some  period,  the  French  organized  the  3rd  Re¬ 
connaissance  Regiment,  composed  of  the  three  northern  companies  plus  a 
newly  activated  headquarters  company. 

After  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954,  the  French  began  to  turn  over  M24 
light  tanks  to  the  Vietnamese.  In  1956,  the  3rd  Reconnaissance  Regiment 
waa  redesignated  the  3rd  Armored  Cavalry  Squadron.  The  1st,  4th,  and 
2nd  Armcred  Cavalry  Squadrons,  in  that  order,  were  then  activated  by 
grouping  the  other  separate  reconnaissance  companies.  Each  of  these  squad¬ 
rons  was  composed  of  two  reconnaissance  troops  (M8  cars,  50  helf-tracks, 
and  50  scout  care)  and  one  tank  troop  (M24), 

In  the  spring  of  1 962,  HAAG-Vietaam  provided  ARVN  sufficient  M113*s 
to  organize  two  mechanized  rifle  companies.  The  success  of  these  two 
companies  during  the  last  6  months  of  1962  led  to  the  shipment  of  addi¬ 
tional  Ml  1 3 1 s  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (RVN).  Four  armored  cavalry 
reconnaissance  troops,  equipped  with  the  armored  conmand  and  reconnais¬ 
sance  vehicle.  Ml  14,  were  also  organized  and  two  mechanized  rifle  troops 
(Ml  13)  were  made  organic  to  each  of  the  four  armored  cavalry  squadrons. 

In  addition  to  these  troops,  each  squadron  was  composed  of  1  tank  troop 
with  17  M24  tanks  and  1  armored  cavalry  reconnaissance  troop  with  20 
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Ml  14  consaand  and  rsucynalssanc®  vehicles.  Orb  snored  cavalry  squadron 
was  attached  to  each  ARVk  corps. 

In  December  1963,  two  additional  squadron-eize  amor  units  were  form¬ 
ed;  the  5th  Armor  Group  and  the  6th  Mechanised  Bottle  Group,  later  re¬ 
designated  the  5th  and  6th  Armored  Cavalry  Squadrons,  respectively.  The 
5th  Armor  Grouj  was  composed  of  the  tank  troops  from  the  1st  and  2nd 
Armored  Cavalry  Squadrons  and  former  Presidential  Guard  elements,  and  the 
6th  Mechanized  Battle  Group  was  composed  of  one  mechanized  rifle  troop 
each  from  the  2nd  and  4th  Armored  Cavalry  Squadrons  and  the  araor*d 
cavalry  reconnaissance  troop  (13114)  from  the  2nd  Armored  Cavalry.  A 
mechanized  rifle  troop  of  the  lot  Armored  Cavalry  Squadrons  was  then 
attached  to  the  2nd  Armored  Cavalry  Squadron.  (Se©  annex  C  for  organiza¬ 
tion  of  each  squadron.) 

In  March  1964  the  Military  Assistance  Cosn&nd,  Vietnam  (MACV)  and  the 
High  Conaend,  Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  Forces  (RVNAF),  decided  to  re~ 
place,  because  of  limited  traffic  ability  of  the  Ml  14*  four  Ml  14 -equipped 
troops  with  mechanized  rifle  troops  (Ml  13)  and  to  organize  two  new  mecha¬ 
nized  rifle  troops.  This  was  begun  in  May  1964  and  completed  in  July 
1964. 

In  March  1965  &  shipment  of  12  M41A3  tanka  arrived  in  Vietnam.  These 
were  the  first-  of  a  total  of  100  tanks  that  were  to  be  shipped  to  Vietnee 
to  replace  the  M24  tanks. 

During  the  summer  of  1964,  the  Army  Concept  Team  in  Vietnam  (ACTIV) 
completed  the  evaluation  reports  "Mechanized  Rifle  Troop  (M113)  (U)", 
dated  25  June  1964  and  "Armored  Cavalry  Reconnaissance  Troop  (Ml  14)  (U)", 
dated  5  July  1964*  which  pointed  up  the  desirability  of  evaluating  the 
overall  ARVN  armor  organization  in  counterinsurgency  operations. 

C.  SCOPE 

1 ,  Definition  of  the  Project 

The  project  included  documentation  and  analysis  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  equipment,  support,  and  employrsant  of  AEVN  armor  units.  These  were 
compared  with  the  units'  capabilities  and  asaiffied  missions  in  order  to 
determine  adequacy  for  counterinsurgency  operations  and  methods  for  im¬ 
proving  AR7M  armor  capabilities.  In  addition,  Viet  Cong  (VC)  tactics, 
techniques,  weapons,  and  the  various  aspects  of  the  physical  environment 
were  analyzed  to  determine  their  effects  on  the  employment  of  armor  in 
RVN. 

2.  Setting  of  the  Pro.lect 
a.  Environment 

The  project  was  conducted  throughout  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
which  enabled  evaluation  of  armor  unit  operations  to  be  made  in  coastal  plain, 
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highland,  and  dslta  terrain.  It  was  the  dry  season  in  the  delta  and 
central  highlands  and  the  wet  season  along  the  coastal  plain  daring  the 
evaluation  and  all  weather  conditions  eontnon  to  RVN  were  thus  taken  in¬ 
to  consideration.  (See  annex  A.) 

bo  Military  Elements 

All  six  of  the  ARVN  armored  cavalry  squadrons  were  evaluated. 
The  1  st  through  the  4th  Armored  Cavalry  Squad ’"ons  were  organic'  to  the 
four  ARVN  corps,  while  the  5th  and  6th  Armored  Cavalry  Squadrons  were 
part  of  the  Joint  General  Staff  reserve  and  were  attached  to  the  corps 
and  divisions  as  required. 

D.  EVALUATION  DESIGN 

1 .  Methodology 

a.  Data  Collection  Methods 

Data  were  collected  by  the  ACTIV  evaluators  and  project 
officers  who  recorded  observations  on  the  training  and  operations  of 
armor  units.  Interviews  were  conducted  with  senior  ARVN  commanders, 
their  US  advisors  and  the  advisors*  staffs,  as  well  ao  with  ARVN  unit 
commanders  and  their  US  advisors.  In  addition,  terrain  studies,  after¬ 
action  reports,  and  maintenance,  POL,  and  ammunition  records  were  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  units.  Information  on  VC  tactics,  techniques,  and  weapons 
was  obtained  from  MACV  J2. 

b.  Analysis  Methods 

The  observations,  interviews,  and  after-action  reports  were 
analyzed  to  determine  the  missions  assigned  to  armor  units  and  the  tactics 
and  techniques  employed  to  accomplish  these  missions.  Information  on  VC 
tactics,  techniques,  and  weapons,  and  terrain  studies  were  analyzed  to 
determine  their  effect  on  armor  employment.  Interviews,  after-acticn  re¬ 
ports,  and  maintenance  records  were  examined  to  determine  equipment  in¬ 
adequacies,  and  POL  and  ammunition  records  were  screened  to  determine 
logistical  problems. 

2.  Limitations  and  Variables 


The  only  significant  limitation  was  also  a  variable— the  lack 
of  employment  of  the  armored  cavalry  squadrons  throughout  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  The  principal  variable  was  the  differing  manner  of  employing 
armor  units  in  the  four  corps  of  RVN, 

3.  Support  Requirements 

Letter  No,  242,  MACV,  19  January  1965,  subject:  Evaluation  - 
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Amor  Organisation  for  Counterinsurgency  Operations  in  Vietnam  (13-156.0) 
(U)  info  mad  US  advisors  to  Vietnamese  Amy  corps  of  the  evaluation  and 
its  purpose,  and  directed  assistance  to  the  auadausi  extent  consistent 
with  the  local  combat  situation.  The  letter  also  authorised  ACTIV  project 
officers  and  evaluators  liaison  and  direct  coordination  with  interested 
agencies.  No  equipment  was  required  fbr  the  evaluation.  Two  field  grade 
officer  evaluators  on  120  days  temporary  duty  from  Korea  end  two  clerk- 
typists  on  120  days  temporary  duty  from  Hawaii  were  made  available  by 
United  States  Amy,  Pacific.  Temporary  duty  funds  were  provided  by  the 
United  States  Army  Combat  Developments  Command, 

4.  Time  Schedule. 

The  followinj,  were  critical  events  in  the  evaluation* 

a)  Evaluators  arrived  on  13  February  1965, 

b)  Clerk-typists  arrived  on  1  April  1965. 
o)  Data  collection  began  15  February  1965* 
d)  Data  collection  ended  15  Kay  1965- 
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m.  (C)  DISCUSSION 


A.  OBJECTIVE  1  -  MISSIONS 

i 

1 1  Squadrons 

a.  TOE  Missions 

The  TCE  missions  for  the  armored  cavalry  squadrons  are  shown 
in  annex  B.  These  mission  statements  are  general  and,  except  for  those 
of  the  1st  and  2nd  squadrons,  were  in  keeping  with  the  apparent  capabil¬ 
ities  of  squadron  organizations,  shown  in  annex  C.  The  mission  statement 
for  the  1st  and  2nd  squadrons  specified  that  they  were  to  *  i  •  attack  or 
defend  with  organic  tank  and  rifle  units  but  neither  squadron 

had  any  organic  tanks. 

b.  Assigned  Missions 

The  1st  through  4th  Squadrons  were  each  assigned  to  a  corps 
and  had  received  standing  missions  (that  is,  missions  of  a  continuing 
nature)  from  the  corps.  These  standing  missions,  shown  ill  figure  1, 
varied  widely  among  the  four  corps.  Two  missions,  common  to  all  four 
squadrons,  were  that  of  being  part  of  the  corps  reserve  and  that  of  pro¬ 
viding  an  Ml  13  troop  to  each  division  in  the  corps.  The  1st,  2nd,  and 
4th  Squadrons  were  assigned  the  responsibility  fbr  overall  route  security 
within  their  corps  area.  Two  of  the  squadrons,  the  1st  and  the  3rd,  had 
been  given  installation  security  missions  and  two,  the  1st  and  2nd  Squad¬ 
rons,  had  been  instructed  to  control,  on  corps  orders,  the  operational 
employment  of  tactical  formations  involving  Ml  13  troops,  Th»  5th  and 
6th  Squadrons  were  assigned  to  the  H7NAF  High  Command  (now  the  Joint  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff)  and  designated  RVNAF  reserve.  Both  squadrons  had  been  assign¬ 
ed  additional  specific  missions  but  the  all-tank  5th  Squadron  was  charged 
with  security  of  Tan  Son  Nhut  Air  Base  and  the  Capital  Military  District, 
and  the  all-M113  6th  Squadron  (less  one  troop)  was  placed  under  the  opera¬ 
tional  control  of  the  7th  Infantry  Division  in  IV  Corps. 

c.  Missions  Performed 

The  type  and  number  of  missions  actually  performed  by  the  six 
armored  cavalry  squadrons  during  1964  and  the  first  half  of  1965  varied 
aven  more  than  the  types  of  standing  missions  assigned.  Figure  2  shows 
the  types  of  missions  actually  performed  by  armored  cavalry  squadron  head¬ 
quarters  and  indicates  which  squadron  had  performed  the  mission.  In  seme 
cases  the  squadron  headquarters  performed  a  given  type  of  mission  more 
than  once  and  in  some  cases  more  than  one  mission  was  performed  during 
one  operation.  .  _gura  3  shows  the  number  of  operations  conducted  from  1 
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Maslona 
Corps  reserve 


Squadron 

■ifii  Tinwn  i  ilium 

1  2  3  4 
I  2  4 


Provide  Mil 3  troop  to  each  division  I  2  4 

within  corps 

Maintain  route  security  within  corps  1  2  4 

area 

Provide  security  for  specified  installation  t  3  5 

or  area 

Control  operations  involving  Kit 3  troops  I  2 

RVNAF  reserve  5  6 

Direct  support  of  a  division  6 

(C)  FIGURE  1.  Standing  missions  assigned  to 
ARVN  armored  cavalry  squadrons. 

January  1964  to  15  May  1965  by  cuch  squadron  headquarters,  including 
those  operations  conducted  by  a  higher  headquarters  in  which  the  armored 
cavalry  squadron  controlled  or  coordinated  subordinate  units. 

Type  of  Mission  Sausdron 

Control  reaction  forces  2  3  6 

Control  offensive  operations  against  1246 

known  or  suspected  VC  units 

Control  search  and  clear  (destroy)  operations  1  2  3  4  5  6 

Control  rout®  security  forces  3 

Control  convoy  escort  forces  3 

Control  forces  interdicting  VC  infiltration  3 

routes  and  safe  areas 

Provide  protection  end  assistance  to  3 

civic  action  teams 

Control  forces  defending  fixed  installations  3  4 

(C)  FIGURE  2.  Types  of  missions  performed  by  arses' ed  cavalry 

squadron  headquarters  from  1  Jan  64  to  15  May  65. 
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Duration  of  Operation  in  Days  Total  Operations 

2  to  7  8  to  14  15  to  31  31+* 

1st 

2 

2nd 

17*** 

3rd  3 

1 

1 

15«4H»* 

4th 

1 

1 

2 

5th 

1 

1 

6th  3 

7 

1 

11 

(0)  FIGURE  3°  Number  and  duration  of  operations  conducted 

by  squadrons  from  1  January  196 &  to,  !5  Hay  1965. 


d.  Potential  Missions 

There  were  no  appropriate  missions  for  arawr  which  had  not 
been  assigned  to  the  armored  cavalry  squadrons  at  one  tine  or  another. 
However,  corps  and  divisions  frequently  failed  to  make  use  of  squadron 
headquarters  as  control  headquarters  when  they  were  readily  available. 
This  situation,  which  existed  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  in  all  four 
corps,  was  described  by  one  squadron  advisor  as  follows} 

The  squadron  headquarters  is  little  used.  It  can 
be  used  in  of  the  divisions  tactical  areas  as  a 
control  headquarters  for  infantry  and  amor  units. 

However,  there'  are  rarely  operations  conducted  which 
use  more  than  one  mechanized  rifle  troop  in  an  area, 
and  these  are  habitually  under  the  control  of  the  in¬ 
fantry  unit  which  is  conducting  the  operation.  There 
appears  to  be  no  shortage  of  control  headquarters  in 
ARVN  and  evidently  the  divisions  prefer  to  use  their 
organic  control  headquarters  rather  than  an  attached 
one.  This  problem  show.'  1.  be  reduced  if  present  pirns 
to  make  the  squadrons  organic  to  the  divisions  are 
placed  in  effect.  In  the  past,  it  appears  that  the 
corps  has  c omitted  its  reserve  units  in  battalion 
size.  Kence,  there  has  been  no  use  of  the  squadron 
headquarters  as  a  control  unit  for  the  corps  reserve 

'  *No  operati (blasted  longer  than  74  days. 

*#Ho  information  available  for  operations  in  1964. 

***C*ily  the  total  number  of  operations  conducted  in  1964  are  available, 
****Includes  10  operations  of  undefined  duration  in  1964. 
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since  each  battalion  hay  its  own  headquarters.  I 
personally  feel  that  &  factor  in  the  lack  of  use 
of  the  squadron  headquarters  is  the  rank  of  the 
cocsn&nder.  He  is  a  lieutenant  colonel,  while  all 
of  the  infantry  battalion  commanders  are  captains?. 

Many  of  the  infantry  regiments  are  corns  led  by 
majors  and  some  by  lieutenant  colonels.  If  the 
armored  cavalry  squadron  commander  were  to  b«  used 
in  a  task  force  there  is  considerable  possibility 
that  he  would  be  senior  to  the  infantry  cooaande? 
controlling  tho  operation.  This  situation  is  pre~ 
ed  from  occurring  by  not  assigning  the  armor 
squadron  headquarters  to  a  task  force.  I  feel  that 
the  commander  of  this  squadron  is  fully  capable  of 
commanding  and  controlling  operations  which  include 
both  infantry  and  mechanized  units,  for  he  has 
successfully  done  so  on  occasions  in  the  past. 

Not  ell  missions  assigned  to  the  armor  squadrons  by  higher  headquarters 
were  missions  that  could  bs  best  performed  by  an  armor  unit  and  others, 
while  normally  expected  of  armor  units,  were  beyond  the  capability  of 
the  squadrons  to  accomplish.  Three  squadrons  had  standing  missions  of 
defending  fixed  installations,  a  mission  for  which  an  infantry  unit  is 
much  better  suited.  This  mission  did  not  capitalize  on  tho  armor  units’ 
major  asset,  mobility,  and  it  put  them  in  their  moat  vulnerable  situation, 
stationary  defense. 

toother  mission  frequently  beyond  the  capability  of  an  armor¬ 
ed  cavalry  squadron  was  that  of  corps  reserve.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  1st  Squadron  (HI  Corps)  whose  tactical  units,  three  Ml  13  troops  end 
one  armored  car  troop,  were  usually  under  the  operational  control  of  the 
divisions  and  the  Phuoc  Binh  Thanh  Special  Zone,  and  were  normally 
comnitted  and  deployed  apart  from  the  squadron  headquarters. 

2,  Mechanized  Rifle  Troocs 

a.  TOE  Mission 

The  TOE  mission  of  all  mechanized  rifle  troops  was  “To  close 
with  the  enemy,  capture  or  destroy  him.  To  make  hasty  river  crossings, 
raids  in  force,  and  harassing  operations  to  destroy  enemy  guerilla 
bases”.  Thin  mission  appeared  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  organization  of 
the  mechanized  rifle  troops,  shown  in  annex  0* 

b.  Assigned  Missions 

It  is  ABVN  policy  not  to  require  that  each  trocp  have  a 
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•tending  mission.  Except  for  two  mechanised  riflt  troops  in  the  6th  Squad¬ 
ron  and  one  in  the  1st  Squadron.,  non#  had  standing  missions  assign ed.  One 
of  the  troops  of  the  6th  Squadron  was  attached  to  the  3rd  Squadron  and 
under  operational  control  of  IX  Corps.  Of  the  two  6th  Squadron  troops 
remaining  in  17  Corps,  one  had  the  standing  mission  from  corps  to  act  as 
a  reaction  force  and  the  other  to  perform  m&d.  security.  One  of  the 
mechanised  rifle  troops  of  1st  Squadron  had  a  standing  mission  as  a 
reaction  force  in  corps  reserve  which  was  controlled  by  1st  Squadron  nead- 
quarters. 

c»  Missions  Performed 

The  missions  performed  by  ARVN  mechanized  rifle  troops  have 
been  discussed  in  detail  In  the  ACTXV  report  "Mechanised  Rifle  Troop  (H1 13) 
(U)w„.  dated  25  June  1964 »  The  sessions  performed  at  that  time  were  still 
being  performed  during  the  present  evaluation.  Of  those  missions,  the 
following  did  not  appear  to  make  best  use  of  the  mechanised  rifle  troops1 
capabilities 5  convoy  escort,  route  security,  search,  and  blocking  mis¬ 
sions. 

Convoy  escort  and  route  security  missions  were  performed  by 
M113  troopc  in  the  1st,  2nd,  and  6th  Squadrons,  These  operations  were 
essentially  restricted  to  the  few  main  roads  used  far  hauling  military 
supplies  and  commercial  traffic  and  were  within  the  capabilities  of  f!lX3 
units  but,  since  they  were  road  operations,  the  off-road  movement  capabil¬ 
ity  of  the  APC* e  was  not  being  used  and,  in  the  case  of  convoy  escort, 
the  wheeled  oonvoys  were  limited  to  K113  road  speed.  Moreover,  road  opera¬ 
tion  accrued  mileage  rapidly  and  wore  out  the  APC' s  more  quickly  than  it 
would  have  armored  cars.  Because  of  &  shortage  of  operative  armored  care 
it  was  necessary  to  use  the  Ml  13  troops  in  convoy  escort  missions  with  the 
realization  that  their  fall  capabilities  were  not  utilized. 

In  the  2nd  Squadron,  where  M113  troops  were  employed  frequent¬ 
ly  in  conjunction  with  dismounted  and  airmobile  infantry  units,  there  were 
two  missions  assigned  them  from  time  to  time  that  could  have  been  perform¬ 
ed  better  by  infantry  unite.  These  were  search  missions  and  blocking 
missions.  The  search  missions  required  a  high  density  of  men  on  the  ground 
to  search  villages  end  other  areas  thoroughly  and  methodically  for  hidden 
weapon**  personnel,  and  other  supplies.  Considering  units  of  equal  strength, 
an  MU3  unit  was  not  as  effective  in  performing  this  mission  so  was  a  dis¬ 
mounted  infantry  unit.  The  Mli3  units  were  relatively  less  effective  in 
blocking  because  their  mobility  capability  was  not  being  used*  Normally 
a  blocking  mission  was  coupled  with  a  sweep  or  some  other  offensive  action 
against  a  known  or  suspected  VC  unit.  Given  both  dismounted  infantry  and 
APC**,  it  would  have  been  a  more  effective  use  of  the  capabili&es  of 
each  to  sweep  with  the  APC' s -and  drive  the  VC  into  *  killing  sons  before 
a  dismounted  infantry  blocking  position. 
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do  Potential  Missions 

There  were  two  missions  within  the  capabilities  of  ARVN 
mechanised  rifle  troops  that  were  not  frequently  aligned  or  perfbzassd. 

The  first  of  these  was  eloc&ng  with  the  m&sy  and  destroying  hi*  by  fir* 
and  maneuver  while  diaaoimted,  The  practice  of  dimaounting  the  orginic 
riflemen  for  assault  and  aaneurer  through  terrain  latp&ssihle  to  the  armor¬ 
ed  personnel  carriers  had  decreased  since  the  ACfXV  evaluation  of  AWS 
mechanised  rifle  troops  conducted  early  in  1964 #  Since  that  tias  the 
K113  had  come  to  be  used  more  as  a  fighting  vehicle  that  as  a  personnel 
carrier. 

The  second  mission  within  the  capabilities  of  msehaniied  rifle 
troops,  but  one  that  wee  rarely  assigned  or  performed,  was  that  of  exploi¬ 
tation  and  pursuit.  The  failure  to  exploit  or  pursue  appeared  to  result 
from  an  inflexibility  in  ARVN  command  structure  and  will  be  diseueeed  undar 
objective  2, 

3.  MkJxsrn 
*•  ZMJ&sjslm. 

The  TCK  artesian  of  all,  ARVN  tank  troops  was  *?o  close  with 
and  destroy  enemy  forces,  using  fire,  maneuver,  and  shock  action  in 
eoordinafcion  v,ith  other  coabet  unit**.  This  mission  appeared  to  be  in 
keeping  with  the  apparent  usabilities  of  the  unit  organisation  shown  in 
annex  0. 


b«  Aeelgtied  Missions 

tink  trweps  were  assigned  only  one  standing  mission,  that  of 
providing  mmtiit  ft>r  fixed  installations.  Of  all  the  missions  they 
*ight  heve  had*  title  was  the  least  compatible  with  their  capabilities 
end  kept  tt:^  fra*  ihlinf  employed  in  more  profitable  roles.  Defense  of 
»ueh  »»  the  II  Corps  headquarters  in  Pleiku  and  Tan  Son 

Kimt  Airiiaae  i;i  could  have  been  performed  such  better  with  infantry 

unit*  ttow  kHh  igaes*  Deployment  of  tank  unite  with  static  security  mis¬ 
sion*  isi  the  iteipsi  area  obviously  Had  other  than  tactical  motivation. 

o,  Kieeiona  Performed 

During  the  evaluation  ARVN  tanks  were  rarely  employed.  When 
fchay  were  employed  it  wae  by  platocn  with  the  mLssion  of  providing  direct 
support  to  unite  conducting  search  and  destroy  operiMons, 

d.  fb lentil  Hieeionc 

The  potential  mission  which  ARVN  tank  troops  might  have  been 
a»si|>s®d  w*e  a*  stated  in  the  tank  troop  TCE,  (See  annex  B,) 
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4*  Armored  Car  Units 

a.  TOE  Missions 

The  ARYN  armored  car  iroep  TCB  mission  was  "To  perform  recon¬ 
naissance  seed  provide  route  security  for  the  unit  to  which  assigned*  To 
perform  light  ooab&t  missions.  To  provide  area  security*.  The  TCE  *is« 
sion  of  the  Regional  and  Popular  Force  armored  oar  platoons  was  "To  clear 
roads,  maintain  security  of  reads  gad  bridges,  patrol,  and  escort.  When 
reinforced,  provide  Interdiction  support  to  stationary  posts  and  conduct 
small  operations" „  Except  for  the  missions  of  reconnaissance,  performing 
light  combat,  and  conducting  small  operations,  the  TQS  missions  of  both 
types  of  armored  car  units  appeared  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  apparent 
capabilities  of  the  unit  organisation  and  shipment.  The  poor  cross¬ 
country  usability  and  lack  of  an  amphibious  capability  in  the  RVNAP  armor¬ 
ed  cars  during  the  evaluation  precluded  the  affective  conduct  of  off¬ 
road  missions. 

H 

b.  Assigned  Missions 

Convoy  escort  and  road  security  were  standing  missions  assign¬ 
ed  to  the  armored  car  troops  of  the  let  through  4th  Squadrons,  In  addi¬ 
tion,  1/4  Troop,  under  operational  control  of  I  Corps,  had  been  assigned 
the  standing  missions  of  reinforcing  outposts,  static  security  of  instal¬ 
lations  in  the  Dv  Nang  area,  and  providing  a  reaction  force  fbr  DA  Nang 
Special  Zone. 

The  convoy  escort  and  route  security  mission  assigned  to  the 
armored  cavalry  squadron  anaored  car  troops  was  questionable ,  All  sources 
interviewed  agreed  that  the  armored  cars  were  the  beat  vehicle  for  this 
role  but  both  of  the  ACTIV  evaluators  and  two  out  of  three  advisors  to 
squadrons  having  armored  car  troops  believed  the  responsibility  for  con¬ 
voy  escort  and  route  security  should  be  territorial  and  rest  with  Region¬ 
al  or  Popular  Forces  (RF/Pf) ,  not  with  the  armored  cavalry  squadrons.  If 
convoy  and  route  security  missions  were  transferred  to  RF/PF  unite,  armor¬ 
ed  car  platoons  organic  to  the  cavalry  squadrons  would  be  released  to  per¬ 
form  coab&t  operations,  provide  security  Ibr  combat  resupply  of  troops  of 
the  cavalry  squadrons,  and  provide  movement  security  for  oorawiders,  staffs, 
and  advisors  of  the  armored  cavalry  squadrons.  Members  of  the  senior 
advisory  staff  to  RF/PF  shared  the  ssk*  belief  but  said  that  in  order  to 
perform  this  mission  new  armored  cars  would  be  required  because  of  the 
poor  mechanical  condition  of  the  obsolete  armored  care  than  in  use  (Canadian 
Ford  lynx  and  GMLJ's). 

Since  tho  end  of  the  data  collection  period.  Department  of  the 
Army  decided  to  procure  Coman  do  armored  cars  through  the  Military  Asst  st¬ 
ance  Program  to  replace  the  MJ’s,  lynxes,  and  GMIS’s  in  use  by  KVNAF.  With 
the  introduction  of  new  armored  cars  in  FT  66,  it  should  be  possible  to 
accomplish  the  convoy  md  road  security  missions  effectively  and  economically 
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o.  Mi  a cion a  Performed 

The  nost  frequent  sdesdons  performed  by  AEVS?  and  BP  armorei 
csx  units  wm  convoy  escort  end  route  security. 

do  Potential  Missions 

Thu  armored  ear  units  of  both  AKVH  and  BP  perfbraed  all  types 
of  missions  within  their  capability, 

5-  Bu&Mtia&Jxsats 

a.  TOR  Missions 

The  KB  mission  of  axmrsd  cavalry  squadron  headquarters  troops 
was  "To  provide  comend  and  control,  supply  and  maintenance  Ibr  the  armor- 
ed  cavalry  squadron".  This  mission  appeared  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
apparent  capabilities  of  the  troop  organisation,  annex  0. 

K  Assigned  Missions 

There  were  no  miraiona  assigned  the  squadron  headquarters 
troops  beyond  those  listed  in  the  TO*.  (See  annex  B.) 

3.  Missions  Performed 

The  missions  actually  performed  by  the  squadron  headquarters 
troops  did  not  uik>  folly  their  caraand  and  staff  capabilities.  Since  the 
squadrons  were  seldom  called  upon  to  provide  command,  control,  and  staff 
operational  planning  and  supervision  of  tactical  operations,  or  tactical 
commni&etiona,  their  actual  function  as  a  headquarters  was  in  supply, 
administration,  end  organisational  nairteiunest  Several  advisors  and 
other  qualified  ebeervers  stated  that  the  assignment  of  an  armored  cavalry 
squadron  to  each  division  rather  than  to  each  corps  probably  would  have 
used  the  armored  cavalry  squadron  headquarters  more  effectively  in  tha 
command  end  control  role.  If  they  should  remain  assigned  to  corps  end  be 
employed  as  they  have  been  it  would  appear  to  be  more  economical  in  person¬ 
nel  to  eliminate  from  the  squadron  headquarters  some  of  tho  spaces  provided 
for  tactical  operations  planning,  control,  and  supervision. 

d.  Potential  Missions  / 

The  mission  that  could  have  been  performed  more  frequently  by 
the  headquarters  troops  was  that  of  providing  tactic**.  aoamsnd  and  control. 

6.  Other  Agencies  Having  An  Influence  on  Armor  Chits 

Although  the  evaluation  addressed  itself  to  ARVN  armor  units,  it 
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appeared  necessary  also  to  investigate  the  influence  of  the  ETNA?  Command 
and  General  Staff  School,  ths  ARVN  Infantry  and  Armor  Schools,  end  AHVN 
Amor  Command  m  AS W  &mor  unite.  The  TCE  s&saion*  and  e«p«bilitise 
of  t base  agencies  are  shown  in  annex  B.  With  the  exception  of  the  portion 
of  the  Awr  Cornand  aission,  ^to  eosasand  all  amor  unite,  if  reqcired} 
and  to  cotwaad  directly  all  general  reserve  asmored  unite* ,  the  TS# 
missions  of  those  organisations  appeared  to  be  within  their  org*aieatlc».« 
al  capabilities  and  to  be  zaLsslcns  normally  ejected  of  such  organisa¬ 
tions.  The  cojssnsnd  aspects  of  Anaor  Coian^nd  win  be  discussed  under 
objective  2, 

7.  Findings 

cu  Sven  when  opportunities  for  employment  exlstod,  corps  end 
divisions  were  reluctant  to  use  armored  cavalry  squadron  headquarters  to 
control  operations.  * 

b.  In  one  division  area  the  squadron  was  required  to  perform 
convoy  escort  and  ro<ad  security  missions  with  H113  units. 

c„  The  armored  cavalry  squadron  headquarters  usually  functioned 
only  in  ti  e  supply,  a&dxn.stration,  and  organisation  maintenance  roles. 

d.  Tank  units  were  assigned  static  security  missions  which  could 
have  been  performed  better  by  dismounted  infantry  units. 

e.  Mechanized  rifle  troops  were  assigned  convoy  escort  end  route 
security  suasions  because  of  a  shortage  of  operative  armored  e«r»  in  both 
RP/PF  and  AKVN  units. 

t»  Araored  cavalry  squadron  hsad-^artors  were  designated  corps 
reserve  in  all  four  corps  areas.  In  tv_  squadrons  there  were  no  combat 
unit?  under  squedron  control  and  each  of  the  other  two  squadrons  had  only 
a  terk  troop. 

g.  Qualified  evaluators  and  US  advisors  believed  that  armored 
cars  and  the  mission  of  convoy  escort  and  road  security  should  be 
assigned  to  Regional  and  Popular  Forces  rather  than  to  the  armored 
cavalry  squadrons. 

B.  OBJECTIVE  2  -  ARVN  TACTICS  AND  TECHNIQUES 

1.  Formulation  of  Tactics  for  ARVN  Amor  Units 

At  the  time  of  the  evaluation, Armor  Command  and  tote  Armor  School 
did  not  have  any  formalized  printed  source  of  tactics  or  doctrine  except 
the  lesson  plans  used  at  the  Armor  School,  Action  has  been  initiated  by 
Armor  Command  in  conjunction  with  toe  Armor  School  to  prepare  and  distribute 
to  Armor  ARVN  units  appropriate  documents  covering  doctrine,  tactics* 
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organisation,  and  materiel. 

The  Armor  School  mieslon,  contained  in  annex  B,  did  not  specifical¬ 
ly  assign  the  school  a  responsibility  fbr  developing  tactics  but  required 
that  all  types  of  armor  instruction  be  provided  to  qualify  amor  officers 
and  NC0>  o  in  their  fields.  In  addition,  refresher  training  and  trrniedtloa 
training  in  new  equipment  was  provided  amor  units.  Examination  of  the 
school  POI  and  procedures  revealed  that  lesson  plans  in  some  cm*s  were 
direct  translations  fross  US  Amor  School  lesson  plana  m.l  there  was  no 
system  for  modifying  tactics  and  techniques  to  fit  the  environment  and 
operational  needs  in  Vietnam,  (See  annex  G.)  The  Infantrv  School  officer 
courses  included  only  2  hoars  instruction  on  armor —1  hour  on  armor 
organisation  and  1  hour  on  the  characteristics  of  amor  venicies.  The 
lesson  outlines  and  student  summaries  for  the  amor  instruction  presented 
to  students  at  the  R7NA?  Coman d  and  General  Staff  College  were  reviewed 
and  found  to  contain  sons  inaccuracies  with  regard  to  organisation  and 
equipment  of  AHVN  armor  units  and  the  routine  planning  and  conduct  of 
combined  arms  operations,  For  example,  the  keynote  class  in  KVHAP  Amor 
instruction,  unit  number  100,  "Employment  of  Armor  in  Vietnam",  described 
an  H8  howitzer  motor  carrier  which  was  not  in  use  in  RVNAF  and  referred 
to  "Mechanized  Rifle  Troop,  5th  Infantry  Division*,  "Mechanized  Rifle 
Troop,  23d  Infantry  Division",  and  "the  armored  reconnaissance  company", 
none  of  which  were  in  existence,, 

"But  since  the  armor  employment  in  Vietnam  is  not  similar  to  those 
in  other  countries  due  to  the  difference  in  terrain  features,  the  conven¬ 
tional  mission  of  amor  cannot  possibly  be  adopted  in  this  country"  is 
another  statement  made  in  instruction  unit  number  100.  According  to  US 
doctrine  contained  in  FM  e 7—1 ,  the  armor  mission  for  tanks  is*  "To  close 
with  and  destroy  enemy  force3,  using  fire,  maneuver,  and  shock  effect  in 
coordination  with  other  arms"  and  fbr  mechanized  infantry*  "To  close  with 
the  eneuy  by  means  of  fire  and  maneuver,  and  destroy  or  capture  him,  or 
repel  his  assault  by  fire,  close  combat,  and  counterattack."  United 
States  doctrine  states  further  that  ths  ground  and  air  elements  of  emor- 
ed  cavalry  are  particularly  well -suited  as  a  combat  counterinsurgency 
force  in  difficult  terrain.  It  is  true  there  are  some  places  in  Vietnam 
where  MU39  a  cannot  go  and  some  areas  that  are  impassible  fbr  tanks  but 
to  teach  such  &  negative  view  in  the  RVNAF  senior  service  school  is  to 
discourage  any  attempts  on  the  part  of  field  cooasidere  to  make  full  use 
of  the  equipment  available  to  them. 

The  initial  unit  of  instruction  on  armor  also  stated,  "It  is 
realized  that,  with  its  basic  missions,  the  armor  is  unable  to  help  the 
troops  effectively  counter  an  enemy  who  appears  at  an  unexpected  time 
and  at  on  unexpected  place."  In  contrast  with  this,  US  doctrine  on 
armor  employment  states,  "The  cross-country  mobility,  firepower,  and 
communications  of  armor  units  allow  the  armor  commander  to  rapidly  mas 3 
or  disperse  his  combat  power  fbr  the  accomplishment  of  any  given  task.* 
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Another  statement  contained  in  EVNAF  instruction  unit  number  100 
was,  "The  organization  of  the  units  £br  special  mi  scions  is  coarplsx  and 
technically  and  tactically  difficult."  In  this  regard  US  doctrine  taken 
from  FM  1 7—1  is,  "Armor  units,  by  virtue  of  thsir  organization,  extensive 
communication,  mobility,  nnd  variety  of  weapons,  are  capable  of  rapid  and 
frequent  changes  in  organisation,  formation,  and  direction  of  Movement.* 

In  practice,  the  tactics  and  technique*  of  armor  employment  were 
developed  independently  within  each  ARVN  armored  cavalry  equ&drcr..  The 
tactics  and  techniques  were  basically  the  sum  of  a  unit's  operational 
experience  in  its  own  area,  influenced  to  varying  degrees  by  the  US 
advisors,  teachings  of  US  Service  schools  a*  interpreted  by  AEVH  officers 
who  had  attended  them,  and  teachings  of  EVNAF  service  schools.  Needles* 
to  say,  no  two  squadrons  operated  the  same  way,  but  appreciable  difference* 
would  be  expected  because  of  the  terrain  differences.  The  2nd  Armored 
Cavalry  on  its  own  initiative  prepared  and' published  an  SOT  covering  M1X3 
operations  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  lessons  learned  and  provide 
guidance  for  its  subordinate  units.  (See  annex  D.) 

2«  Tactics  and  Techniques  used  by  ARVN  Armor  Units 
*** 

The  tactics  and  techniques  of  employing  ARVN  armor  squadrons 
were  simple  and  direct  and  from  one  engagement  to  the  next  showed  little 
variation  within  the  squadrons .  Variation  among  the  squadrons  Was  great¬ 
er,  however,  and  depended  more  on  the  terrain  and  characteristics  of  the 
ARVN  commanders  than  on  the  nature  of  the  enesy  opposition. 

a.  Mechanized  Rifle  Troop  Tactics 

The  tactics  and  techniques  of  ARVN  mechanized  rifle  troops 
were  covered  in  great  detail  in  the  ACTXV  report  "Mechanized  Rifle  Troop 
(HH3)*,  dated  25  June  19&4,  but  typical  practices  found  during  the 
present  evaluation  will  be  discussed  to  identify  establiehed  procedures 
as  well  ls  more  recent  trends. 

The  two  mechanized  rifle  troops  (3d  and  4th  Troops  of  the  4th 
Armored  Cavalry  Squadron)  in  I  Corps  we.-e  under  operational  control  of  the 
1st  and  2d  Divisions,  respectively,  and  each  was  employed  differently. 
Because  of  the  distances  involved  and  the  quick  reaction  capability  that 
the  division  commander  believed  to  be  necessary  in  certain  critical  areas, 
the  pi etoons  of  3/4  Troop  were  located  apart  from  one  another  and  also 
employed  separately.  The  overall  loss  of  effectiveness  and  the  increased 
vulnerability  inherent  in  such  piecemeal  employment  was  apparently  accept¬ 
ed  by  the  division  comriander  in  order  to  be  able  to  provide  a  responsive, 
though  meager,  amor  reaction  force.  In  the  2d  Division,  4/4  Troop  was 
employed  as  a  whole  troop  in  most  cases.  The  division  advisor  stated  that 
the  division  needed  at  least  one  more  M323  troop  and,  that  if  tanks  were 
available,  combined  arms  teams  could  be  employed.  This  troop,  as  did  the 
platoons  of  3/4  troop,  employed  a  coIuhbi  formation  when  moving  to  the 
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attack  position  and  a  line  or  wedge  when  crossing  the  W3  continuing 
either  in  that  formation  or  in  echelon  to  a  position  for  an  assault,  and 
deploying  on  line  for  the  assault  when  possible „  Their  tactics  varied 
with  the  terrain  but  generally  followed  that  of  US  mechanized  infantry. 

The  infantry  remained  mounted  as  long  as  possible,  then  dioocunted  at 
the  last  moment «  Unless  forced  to  move  by  road,  this  troop  preferred  to 
move  cross-country. 

There  were  more  KU.3  troops  employed  in  II  Corps  than  in  any 
other  corps.  The  3d  Armored  Cavalry  Squadron  had  three  organic  KL13  troops 
and  one  attached  troop  (2d  Troop  of  the  6th  Armored  Cavalry  Squadron)  but, 
as  was  true  in  I  Corps,  all  the  KL13  troops  were  under  operational  control 
of  divisions  or  province  chiefs  during  the  evaluation.  The  tactics  employ" 
ed  by  the  M113  troops  in  II  Corps  differed  to  some  extent  fro®  those  in 
other  corps.  For  instance,  4/3  Troop  was  under  operational  control  of  a 
province  chief  who  required  that  half  of  the  troop  remain  at  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  all  times  as  a  security  force.  The  advisor  to  this  unit 
stated  that  from  30  to  50  percent  of  the  time  the  troop  ooawander  was  not 
consulted  on  the  employment  of  his  troop  and  frequently  never  even  got  to 
see  the  operations  order.  The  usual  procedure  was  that  the  troop  ooamander 
was  given  the  coordinates  where  VC  had  been  encountered  and  was  ordered  to 
o»ve  his  troop  to  that  location.  Excessive  distances  between  the  base 
and  operational  areas  was  a  problem  for  this  troop  and  on  occasion  it 
had  to  move  over  30  kilometers  on  reaction  missions. 

There  were  numerous  instances  in  which  the  Vietnamese  armor 
units  used  KL13,s  more  as  tanks  than  as  armored  personnel  carriers.  The 
troops  that  did  this  usually  manned  the  ML13's  with  fewer  than  a  normal 
crew,  usually  5  to  7  men  instead  of  12  and  would  carry  much  more  than  a 
normal  basic  load  of  ammunition.  With  this  arrangement,  there  were  no 
riflemen  to  dismount  and  fight  and  the  M113  became  a  fighting  vehicle. 

(he  example  of  effective  route  security  was  accomplished  in 
II  Corps  by  3rd  Troop  of  the  3rd  Squadron  when  they  had  been  included  as 
a  part  of  a  larger  force  haviiig  the  mission  of  securing  a  route.  The 
role  of  the  3/3  Troop  was  that  of  a  mobile  reserve.  Rather  than  patrol 
the  road,  the  troop  was  stationed  at  selected  central  locations  for 
several  days  each.  (See  annex  E.) 

Advisers  from  &  majority  of  the  squadrons  reported  unwilling¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  troop  commanders  to  try  new  or  different  tactics, 
without  authorization  of  their  superiors. 

The  troop  in  Binh  HLnh  was  used  effectively  as  a  whole  troop 
after  November  1964  and  accounted  fbr  a  VC  body  count  of  65  during  December 
1964  and  January  1965.  It  was  an  bushed  at  An  Lao  early  n  December  and 
sustained  15  ARVN  and  2  US  casualties  but  because  of  qu:  it  replacement  of 
the  three  damaged  10.13*8  and  the  assignment  of  two  new  platoon  leads  re, 
the  morale  and  fighting  spirit  of  that  unit  increased  rather  than  decreased 
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after  its  ambush. 


Ths  troop  in  Phu  Ton  proving  was  poorly  used  dirfjsg  ths 
evaluation.  Ths  troop  daily  log  book  showed  that  sines  September  I964 
it  had  been  used  as  a  complete  troop  only  twice*  In  each  of  thi$«  eases 
it  had  only  limited  success,  curing  primarily  to  a  lack  of  ag^assivsness 
on  the  part  of  the  force  ccwiandor.  The  3d  Squadron  advisor  considered 
the  squadron  to  be  in  need  of  additional  training  in  the  following 
techniques? 


1)  Ability  to  (Jdesaonnt,  deploy,  and  control  the  riflemen. 
Along  with  this  went  the  requirement  for  bringing  the 
troops  up  to  strength.  Even  though  90-odd  riflemen  were 
authorised,  each  troop  averaged  only  50  to  60  rifleman 
assigned. 

2)  Quick  reaction  assaults  against  heavy  small  arms  fire. 

The  troops  needed  to  become  proficient  in  a  battle  drill 
which  capitalised  on  their  axraor  protection  end  automatic 
weapons.  Each  platoon  had  two  cupola-mounted  caliber  .30 
machine  guns.  When  the  troop  was  employed  as  a  unit,  the 
six  cupola-equipped  Mil 3 9  s  could  assault  with  accurate 
fire  while  the  remaining  nine  car  ^rs  either  maneuvered 
or  served  as  a  base  of  fire. 


3)  Quick  reaction  to,  and  aggressive  assaults  on,  anti-tank 
weapons .  Training  was  needed  to  emphasise  reaper  for, 
but  not  fear  of,  such  weapons  and  should  have  stressed 
the  importance  of  pressing  the  attack  rather  than  hold- 
ing  back  or  creeping  cautiously  in  ths  face  of  known 
anti-tank  weapons. 

h)  Effective  use  of  81mm  mortars  and  57®a  recoil leas  rifles* 
As  late  as  November  1964  seme  troops  did  not  bother  to 
take  their  mortars  on  operations,  while  by  way  of  contrast, 
the  troop  in  Binh  Dinh  us  d  its  mortars  frequently  and 
was  able  to  dismount  them  ana  be  re«dy  to  fire  in  3  to  4 
minutes. 

5)  Fire  discipline,  marksmanship,  and  conservation  of 
^munition.  Most  ARVN  units  had  a  tendency  to  fire  great 
volumes  of  ammunition  rather  than  aiploy  the  technique  of 
well-aimed,  observed  fire.  In  long  engagements  this  could 
have  been  disastrous  or  at  be  ox  wou.'!d  have  reduced  the 
chances  of  a  complete  victory. 

6)  Refresher  training  was  required  in  special  operations  and 
specirl  equipment,  such  as  gas  masks,  balk  bridging, 
infrared  devices,  sine  detection,  demolitions,  pneumatic 
boats,  and  life  vests. 
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The  1st  Arsored  Cavalry  Squadron,  assigned  to  in  Corps, 
differed  froza  the  other  squadrons  mainly  in  that  one  MH3  troop  (3/X  Troop) 
normally  remained  under  squadron  control  as  a  part  of  the  oo'rps  reserve. 

It  was  used  frequently  for  security  operations  in  the  Dong  Hal  Sensitive 
Ares  and  occasionally  was  attached  to  divisions,  provinces,  or  apodal 
sons 8  as  required.  The  other  two  M113  troops  were  normally  under  operation¬ 
al  control  of  the  divisions  s  2/t  Troop  with  the  25th  Division,  and  4/L  Troop 
with  the  5th  Division*  The  mechanised  rifle  troops  of  the  1st  Squadron 
were  generally  employed  a*  troops  and  not  in  platoons  end  sections.  During 
the  evaluation  a  trend  to  employ  M113's  in  lees  than  platoon  else  elements 
was  noted  in  the  25th  Division,  where  an  apparent  lack  of  understanding  of 
effective  Infuntry-araor  employment  led  to  attempts  on  the  part  of  division 
to  break  the  troop  down  ino  platoons,  aid  platoons  deem  to  sections  and 
even  to  individual  vehicles,  placing  them  on  xoad  blocks  or  to  cover  avenues 
of  approach.  The  25th  Division  made  frequent  use  of  2/l  Troop  but  seldom 
consulted  the  troop  commander  on  the  most  effective  ways  to  employ  his  unit. 
Ooss^reinforcaownt  was  not  the  general  practice  in  HI  Corps.  However, 
when  the  M113  troops  operated  with  dismounted  infantry,  they  moved  together 
and  from  time  to  tine  the  riflemen  would  ride  on  the  APC' s.  When  used 
together,  they  operated  jointly  yet  sead-independmtly.  It  was  reported 
that  when  2/l  Troop  was  conaitted  as  a  unit,  rather  than  piecemeal,  it 
functioned  aggressively  and  effectively.  This  troop  operated  off  the 
roads  as  much  as  possible  a  ad  tried  to  have  119  air  observation  whenever 
it  moved.  Two  MI13  mounted  flame  throwers  (K132)  were  attached  and  accompa¬ 
nied  the  troop  on  most  operations.  These  flamethrowers  proved  effective 
in  reducing  VC  fortified  positions,  especially  those  heavily  boobytrapped 
and  located  in  (tense  undergrowth.  The  use  of  flamethrowers  is  discussed 
in  the  ACTIV  report,  "Annex  B  (Flamethrowers)  to  Addendum*  Mechanized  Rifle 
Troop  (M113)*,  dated  25  August  1965. 

There  were  two  armored  cavalry  squadrons  in  IV  Corps s  the  2d 
Squadron,  organic  to  the  corps,  and  the  6th  Squadron,  under  command  of  the 
Joint  Ganeratl  Staff  and  placed  under  operational  control  of  the  7th  Division 
The  6th  Squadron  had  only  three  troops,  all  HH3,  one  of  which  was  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  3d  Squadron  in  II  Corps,  The  two  M113  troops  remaining  with  the 
squadron  alternated  between  Cai  Lay  and  Tho.  The  troop  at  Cai  Lay  had 
an  AKVN  infantry  company  attached  and  performed  a  road  security  mission. 

The  troop  at  Hjr  Tho  was  on  alort  status  as  a  division  reaction  fores, 
normally  under  squadron  control. 

Two  of  the  three  2d  Squadron  KL13  troops,  3/2  Troop  and  4/2 
Troop,  were  under  operational  control  of  the  9th  and  21st  Divisions, 
respectively,  and  2/2  Troop  was  normally  under  squadron  coaaand  as  corps 
reserve.  Frequently,  2/2  Troop  was  placed  under  the  operational  control 
of  divisions  for  specific  operations.  The  KH3  troops  in  this  squadron 
ware  always  employed  as  troops  and  the  squadron  and  troop  oomanders  were 
involved  in  planning  operations. 

Usually,  3/2  Troop  was  attached  to  an  infantry  regLsrnt  or 
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battalion  and  was  seldom  used  independently.  It  normally  was  reinforced 
with  *  company  of  dismounted  infar.iiy  and  employed  as  a  maneuver  fbroo 
while  a  portion  of  the  larger  infantry  force  set  up  a  base  of  fire* 
blocked,  or  attacked  from  another  direction.  Through  efforts  of  both  the 
armored  cavalry  advisors  and  the  9th,  Division  advisors  during  the  evalua¬ 
tion,  this  technique  of  cross-reinforcement  became  commonplace  and  notice¬ 
able  increased  the  effectiveness  of  both  the  infantry  and  the  AFC  unit*. 

(hi  numerous  occasions,  by  enveloping  tbs  enemy  position,  3/2  troop  was 
able  to  cut  the  escape  route  of  the  VC  and  catch  them  attempting  to  with¬ 
drew.  By  employing  this  technique,  3 /2  Troop  took  full  advantage  of  the 
mobility  and  fire  power  of  the  M113.  However,  neither  this  troop  nor  any 
of  the  others  made  effective  use  of  artillery  fire  support. 

The  troop  under  operational  control  of  the  21st  Division  (4/2 
Troop)  was  habitually  employed  with  an  infantry  unit  and,  whenever  possible, 
infantry  reconnaissance  units  organic  to  the  division  were  attached  to  tha 
MH3  troop.  In  combination,  these  were  elite  units  and  worked  well  as  a 
team.  This  M113  troop  was  used  aa  a  reaction  force.  On  a  typical  search 
and  clear  operation  wherein  an  M1X3  troop  was  part  of  a  larger  force  under 
regimental  or  divisional  control,  the  troop  would  likely  make  a  blackout 
night  move  over  a  previously  reconnoitred  and  secured  road  to  a  location 
where  it  would  be  joirwd  by  a  dismounted  rifle  company.  Usually  15 
minutes  would  be  sufficient  for  the  infantry  and  the  MH3  unit  to  offset 
coordination  and  for  the  riflemen  to  mount  the  carriers.  The  blackout 
road  march  would  then  continue  to  within  10  kilometers  of  the  ID.  The 
distance  remaining  to  the  LD  would  be  cross-country  with  the  whole  movement 
timed  to  teach  and  cross  the  LD  at  daylight*  Cross-country  routes  were 
chosen  to  avoid  as  many  stream  and  canal  crossings  as  possible,  Calais, 
being  the  most  easily  identifiable  terrain  features,  were  frequently  chosen 
for  LD’a,  in  which  case  the  Infantry  was  normally  sent  across  to  provide 
security  for  the  crossing  of  the  M113*  s.  Times  for  the  entire  troop  to 
cross  canals  varied  froa  15  minutes  to  several  hours,  depending  on  the 
presence  of  trees  or  other  heavy  vegetation  along  the  canal,  the  steepness 
and  height  of  the  banhs,  and  the  level  of  the  tide.  Crossings  were  easier 
when  the  tide  was  hi#i,  because  at  low  tide  expanses  of  muddy  banks  were 
exposed.  When  tide  conditions  and  height  of  banks  on  canals  indicate 
that  the  troop  will  have  difficulty  in  crossing,  canals  should  not  be 
selected  as  LD's.  Once  across  the  ID,  the  troop  with  its  mounted  infantry 
would  advance  along  its  assigned  axis  using  any  of  several  formations, 
depending  on  visibility  and  fields  of  fire.  In  very  open  terrain  the  en¬ 
tire  troop  would  most  likely  advance  with  the  three  mechanised  riflo 
platoons  on  line,  followed  by  the  support  platoon  and  troop  headquarters. 

On  occasion  troop  frontages  were  p,s  much  as  3500  meters.  In  terrain  with 
poor  visibility  and  shorter  fields  of  fir©  the  troop  night  advance  with  a 
column  of  platoons  on-line,  Frequently  each  platoon  moved  in  an  invert¬ 
ed  V,  with  the  platoon  leader' s  M113  between  and  slightly  behind  the  other 
two.  In  planned  operations  the  controlling  headquarters  assigned  one  or 
more  objectives  to  be  searched  or  attacked.  As  the  troop  came  within 
effective  small  arms  rang©  of  the  objective  (hamlets  or  tree  lines  or 
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patches  at  trees  end  undergrowth)  they  sight  at  the  discretion;  of  the 
teas  eosoander  reconnoiter  by  fire.  At  this  distance;  the  carriers  would 
stop  while  the  rifleman  discounted  sad  continued  to  the  objective  on 
foot.  The  carriers  sight  or  might  net  advance  behind  the  r l?l«aMt*#r  - 
provide  supporting  fire;  again  according  to  the  judgement  of  the  iegi 
leader.  Occasionally  one  or  sore  platoons  of  KU3*a  would  be  sent  around 
the  objective  to  forestall  VO  escape  fro*  the  rear.  The  attached  rifle 
company  coaa&nder  rormslly  rode  with  the  M11.3  troop  commander  and  control¬ 
led  his  coaapany  when  it  was  on  foot  by  AK/Vrc-10  radio  oosasai&e.iiea  with 
his  dl  amounted  platoon  leaders. 

b.  Tank  Troop  Taotiee 

Three  of  the  six  ABVH  armored  cavalry  squadrons  had  H24  light 
tank-  71*  3d  and  4th  Squadrons  had  one  troop  (17  tanks)  each  and  the 
5th  l  '  iiiron;  all  tank;  had  three  troops,  Hone  of  the  tsnk  unite  were 
eaplcv^d  as  a  troop  in  combat  during  the  evaluation  and  only  three 
operations  of  platoon- sir*  were  reported.  Koraally  the  tanks  in  the  4th 
Squadron  were  held  in  Da  Rang  as  security  for  1  Corps  ho  adqp  artei-*  »nrf 
for  the  airbase.  On  the  few  occasions  the  4th  Squadron  tanks  were  eaploy- 
ed;  it  was  by  platoons.  It  was  reported  that  in  July  1964  a  platoon  of 
H24's  and  a  troop  of  KL13’ «  from  the  4th  Squadron  wore  placeo  under 
operational  control  of  a  province  chief  to  attack  a  fortified  VC  village 
northeast  of  Quang  TrdU  The  tanka  were  «*  ployed  as  a  blocking  force  while 
the  AFC  troop  assaulted  the  village.  After  the  APG  troop  failed  to  carry 
the  objective,  the  province  chief  was  per  suaded  to  let  the  tanks  support 
the  attack.  They*  in  conjunction  with  the  AFC  troop,  succeeded  in  destroy¬ 
ing  much  of  the  village  by  fire  and  the  objective  was  taken. 

Except  for  one  platoon,  the  tank  troop  of  the  3d  Squadron  was 
stationed  in  Pleiku  (II  Corps)  where  it  served  aa  security  for  corps  head¬ 
quarters  and  the  airfield.  The  platoon  not  with'  the  troop  was  stationed 
at  Tan  Chan  and  it  averaged  two  or  three  operations  a  month  providing 
security  for  the  eoamaad  post  of  the  reglaent  it  supported.  There  were 
no  records  of  engagements  however.  The  tank  troop  (-)  in  Pleiku  served 
primarily  as  static  security  force  for  the  corps  headquarters  and  the  air¬ 
field.  As  an  example  of  thair  use,  Airing  the  VC  attack  on  Camp  Holloway 
on  7  February  1965,  the  squadron  reacted  within  SO  minutes  in  accordance 
with  the  local  defense  plan  with  five  tanks  and  two  HH3*  a.  However,  aa 
a  result  of  a  failure  in  eoaauri  cation  with  American  defenders,  the  re¬ 
action  force  was  delayed  in  route  and  failed  to  close  with  the  VC. 

In  general,  tanks  in  Vietnam  wore  employed  by  platoon  if  they 
were  employed  at  all.  Their  tactical  formations  were  the  s«ue  as  used  by 
US  units,  though  they  were  roadbeund  in  some  areas.  These  tanks  did  not 
employ  fire  and  movement  bat,  rather,  fire  then  movement.  There  was  no 
known  case  during  the  evaluation  in  which  either  tanks  or  AFC’s  had 
assaulted  an  objective  under  supporting  artillery  fire.  After  the  data 
collection  period,  however,  an  amor  task  fore*  consisting  of  a  troop  of 
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M41  tanks,  a  troop  of  KLi3fa,  and  varying  amounts  of  infantry  and  artillary, 
all  under  the  cowcand  of  the  3d  Armored  Cavalry  Squadron,  operated  success¬ 
fully  for  approximately  3  months  in  the  coastal  plain  and  interior  high¬ 
land*  of  II  Corps, 

The  advisor  to  the  1st  Division  stated  that  tank-infantry  teases 
had  not  been  employed  in  I  CTZ  In  the  past  year,  though  1 a  his  opinion 
they  could  have  done  so  and  could  have  been  used  to  good  advantage*  He 
believed  the  1st  Division  area  to  be  the  beet  suited  in  1  Corps  for  tank 
operations  but  considered  the  old  H24'  s  on  hand  at  that  time  mechanically 
too  unreliable  to  operate  effectively.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons 
frequently  given  for  the  ruwwise  of  tank  units. 

Shortly  after  the  evaluation  the  M-24  tanks  were  replaced  Vy 
the  HU1  A3  tanks.  That  the  mechanical  problem  with  the  K24  was  a  valid 
consideration  was  borne  out  by  the  effective  use  of  the  *enk-infantry~ 
artillery  task  force  employing  M41A3’8  under  control  of,  u.e  3d  Squadron 
in  XI  Corps.  Records  at  the  Armor  Command  indicate  that  this  TP  engaged 
in  24  operations  through  Soveaber  1965.  ' 

Co  Armored  Car  Tactics 

There  were  4  ARVN  amored  ear  troops,  1  located  in  each  of 
the  corps  areas,  and  45  Regional  Force  mechanised  (armored  car)  platoons, 

43  Mid&ied  to  provinces  and  2  assigned  security  tales  ion  a  at  I  Corps 
IV  Corps  headquarters.  The  Regional  Force  mechanised  (armored  car) 
platoons  consisted  of  a  platoon  headquarters  with  2  armored  cars  and  two 
eoabat  sections  with  2  armored  cars  per  section  fbr  a  total  of  6  armored 
cars  per  platoon.  (See  annex  C,  C-6.)  The  ARVN  armored  cars  were  US  made 
MS’s,  while  the  RF  care  were  the  Ford  lynx  and  the  G8CL5. 

The  ARVN  armored  cars  in  I  Corps  (2d  Troop  of  the  4th  Armored 
Cavalry  Squadron)  were  employed  primarily  for  road  security  and,  except 
for  support  rendered  to  Da  Neng  Special  Sector,  were  seldom  used  in  other 
operations.  When  performing  road  security  missions,  sections  of  two  or 
three  cars,  sometimes  accompanied  by  truck-mounted  ARVN  infantry  or  Region¬ 
al  or  Popular  Forces,  patrolled  the  main  roads  on  an  irregular  schedule. 

On  occasion  they  were  used  to  relieve  outposts  under  VC  attack.  In  some 
of  those  instances  they  attacked  off  tb®  roads  with  cars  on  line  using 
aachinegun  fire  and  canister.  In  the  Da  Nang  Special  Sector  traorod  cars 
were  employed  for  linkup  operations,  reinforcing  infantry  units,  sector 
patrol,  and  in  the  fire  support  role  when  the  supported  infantry  attacked 
into  areas  in  which  the  cars  could  not  accompany  them.  If  the  terrain 
permitted,  the  car  would  3e*r’  the  infantry  is  the  attack,  in  terrain  where 
this  was  not  possible  they  supported  by  fire  and  provided  flank  and  rear 
security. 


In  n  Corps,  the  ARVN  armored  car  troop  (2d  Troop  of  the  3d 
Armored  Cavalry  Squadron)  was  used  entirely  for  convoy  escort  and  security 
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o.f  province  headquarters.  Troop  headquarter*  and  one  platoon  were  located 
in  Konvt®,  on#  platoon  in  Plolku,  one  platoon  in  Ben  Kb  Thaob,  and  a  three- 
car  section  la  Ifeu  Cat,  These  care  were  kept  in  the  province  towns  mos* 
of  the  tia» ,  They  were  included  in  supply  wd  truck  mounted  troop  dolman 
from  time  to  tine  for  convoy  security  and  were  used  to  escort  important 
military  or  government  officials. 

The  Pkuoe  Binh  Thanh  Special  Zone  of  in  Corps  had  operational 
control  of  the  armored  cars  (let  Troop  of  the  let  Armored  Cavalry  Squadron). 
Here  also  the  armored  cars  were  used  solely  ior  convoy  eeoort  and  route 
security.  Convoy  escort  was  primarily  for  commercial  rubber  nhipmnte  and 
military  supplies  along  route  13.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  armored 
cars  were  road  bound  because  of  the  terrain.  The  troop  headquarters  was 
at  Chon  Thanh  and  platoons  were  at  Chon  Thanh,  Dong  Xosi,  and  Phuoe  Vinh, 

The  platoons  were  no  really  employed  separately,  although  the  troop  on 
occasion  was  assembled  for  largo  convoy  eeoort  operations. 

The  AH7K  armored  oar'  troop  in  IV  Corps  (1st  Troop  of  the  2d 
Armored  Cavalry  Squadron)  was  used  extensively  for  convoy  escort  and  rout* 
security  on,  all  main  roads  throughout  the  corps  except  in  the  7th  Division 
area.  The  troop  hs&dqoarters,  one  car  section  from  the  3d  Platoon,  and 
the  ear  section  from  squadron  headquarters  troop  were  located  at  Vinh  Long 
and  conducted  road  patrols  and  convoy  escort.  These  sections  also  conducted 
night  patrols  with  considerable  success.  The  number  of  mining  and  sniping 
incidents  along  the  reads  patrolled  were  appreciably  reduced  following 
initiation  -  ’  the  patrols.  On  the  occasions  when  armored  cars  wsre  employ¬ 
ed  at  night  vihey  war*  always  accompanied  by  infantry.  The  reminder  of  l/2 
Troop  was  deployed  as  follows!  1st  Platoon  minus  one  section  in  Can  T ho, 

2d  Platoon  minus  one  section  in  Sadeo,  3d  Platoon  minus  one  section  In  Bao 
lieu,  one  section  of  the  2d  Platoon  in  Tra  Vinh,  one  section  each  of  the 
1st  and  2d  Platoons  in  Rach  Qia.  The  anrored  car  unit  at  eaeh  of  these 
locations  was  under  operational  control  of  the  senior  local  military  or 
civil  official.  The  Xien  Clang  province  advisor  stationed  at  Rach  Gla 
stated  that  the  two  sections  of  ARVN  armored  cars  plus  a  Regional  Force 
armored  car  platoon  were  under  the  operational  control  of  the  Province 
Chief.  They  were  used  primarily  to  keep  the  roads  open  and  for  convoy 
escort. 


The  armored  oar  platoons  of  the  Regional  Forces,  though  equipped 
with  the  older  Ford  lynx  and  QKX5  vehicles,  were  used  in  the  sane  avcmer 
as  the  ARVN  unite  equipped  with  obsolete  US  KB*s,  Both  the  AHVN  and  R? 
armored  oar  units  were  over-corni  tied  in  most  cases,  owing  both  to  the 
dilapidated  condition  of  the  vehicles  and  lack  of  sufficient  vehicles  for 
the  extensive  day  and  night  patrolling  expected. 

3‘  MpLaymnt  Of  Organic  Units  by, kW  Armored  .Cavalry  Squadron 
Commanders 

Because  of  dispersal,  the  squadron  ©esamders  did  not  have  the 
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opportunity  to  control  th«ds*  whole  t^ndrons*  In  tint  24  .and  6th-  Squi^hrons, 
he wevar,  they  did  haw  o^ration&i  control  of  portions  of  tteir  aai»d?ons 
<£  well  a*  attached  or  auppostiwg  units.  Both  »qassst»ha  is  the  dsli-?t  were 
fr#qu©ntly  used  assd  thalr  sissies*  vmm  usually  to  fc«m  a*  a  Maadawr, 
or  a  wide-sws aping,  term  in  extinction  with  discounted  infantry.  Ty$4«®! 
operation  a  isivoiving  the  3d  mi  oth  Squasron*  era  described  in  annex  ge 
The  eosatandar  of  the  2d  Squadron  had  ready  aceeca  to  the  oorpe  cossnander 
and  vas  consulted  &4Kguen%ly  by  th®  corps  staff  regarding  the  saployaenfc. 
of  the  squadron?  Tm  single  operation  of  the  ?d  Squadron  daring  the 
evaluation  was  as  a  reaction  in  which  the  squadron  had  under  it* 

coawand  little  sore  than  a  oospeny,  So  contact  «a*  saad*  with  the  VC* 

^  jM&agikjaL&aB^^ 

^rm&s* 

Boring  the  evaluation  the  corps  combs#? der»  did  not  oeploy  their 
organic  araored  cavalry  squadrons  as  integral  units  but  chose  instead  to 
split  th©fl  up.  Aratored  car  troops  were  broken  down  into  elements  &• 
acull  as  sections  and  placed  under  operational  control,  of  divisions, 
regiaants,  special  sectors,  and  provinces.  Mechanised  rifle  troops  were 
usually  placed  under  operational  control  of  divisions  and  tank  troops 
wore  c'i&igned  headquarters  sad  airfield  static  security  roles.  The 
squadron  headquarters  provided  administration ,  Maintenance,  and  logistic** 
al  /  pert  for  th*&r  widely  separated  units.  On  a  few  occasions  the 
squadron  headquarters  were  used  by  the  corps  to  control  special  task 
forces  of  less  than  regimental  else.  During  th®  evaluation  the  1st  and 
3d  Squadrons  controlled  one,  the  2d  Squadron  controlled  eight,  the  4th 
controlled  two,  the  5th  did  not  centre!  any  and  the  6th  Squadron  control¬ 
led  four  operations.  The  AKVN  armored  cavalry  equaUron  headquarters 
we;e  reported  to  be  ae  capable  as  an  infantry  regimental  headquarters  in 
planning  and  controlling  oosbined  arms  operation* .  This  was  ao  by  virtue 
of  grade  end  training  of  the  staff,  organic  Mobility,  and  availability 
of  Multiple  and  flexible  coanunieation*  Means*  In  rim  of  the  non-use  of 
the  1st,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  Squadron  headquarters  in  planning  and  control¬ 
ling  operations,  their  effectiveness  in  thio  role  was  questionable.  Both 
the  2d  and  6th  Sq&adron  eossMuxiors  and  their  US  advisors,  however,  were 
involved  in  planning  operation©  involving  the  amor  unite. 

Since  the  period  of  the  evaluation  a  combined  aras  task  force  has 
operated  in  the  IX  Corpc  area*  Its  ccapositioa  was, usually,  Bq  3rd  Armor¬ 
ed  Cavalry  2/p  tank  troop,  on*  troop  of  KU3*e,  one  battery  of  artillery, 
and  one  battalion  of  Rangers .  In  August  1965  the  task  fares  opened  high¬ 
way  19  from  Qal  Mhen  to  Pleiku,  keeping  it  open  long  enough  for  a  number 
of  large  convoys  tc  re  supply  Plaiku.  In  Septenber  1965  Hie  task  force 
was  need  to  relieve  Piei  He.  These  operations  indicate  that  with  proper 
training  and  experience  entered  cavalry  squadrons  con  cosaund  and  control 
attachaents  of  at  least  two  battalicn-eise  units. 
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Thw  aost  appropriate  OS  dootrii'*  for 
counts rin «u rgency  is  contained  la  TU  ffe~?  p  Arsbr 


<• .  v-t^-yL: 


United  Statee  doctrine  holds  that  the  la 

which  owv* iicas  art  being  oaattneted  will  dictate  Iffoilw .,« *&&? 

force  to  espley  against  the  irregular  ibrc*.  t&th 

2d  and  6ib  Squadrons,  the  emorel  cevSlry  eijuadiKme  b&df  '«§■£?>  »Ss[ntfie#at 
attests  to  adjust  their  atruebfcres  to  letter  adapt  thej#7  '-  the  co^iiticns 
of  terrain  that  prevailed  la  etch  area,  Several  OS  *d$l ««$*  reported  a 
lack  of  sucrose  ia  getting  l&W  cguedrun  and  t zeop  eo*»adif.t  to  .teller 
their  fere*  to  fit  ihti  sieeice  «sd  temla#  Ifher#  e^r§||isit8  ia<l  in¬ 
i'  mi-iy  unite  wore  employed  togeibsr aor*  then  *»•  a  cooper¬ 

ative  effort  rath*?  than  a  ooosrd3n*ted  effort#  Unity  of ,,i«*a»ad,  so 
ossentisl  fer  suecsea  when  «^&ojitsg  erosa-reirforeed  ijai^v-r/diA  not  exist 
&<$  understood  by  ftmHcs&e.  2a  sost  cases  AEVB  cow^ajw'*  were  unwilling 
to  esperfjaant  with  mm  tactics  and  vasicus  ecablheiip^efof  the  cosvat 
waits  avsllabls  io  then.  According  to  US  doctrine,  these  Operations 
should  ask*  sau&asta*  nm  of  ss&U,  highly  x»bils>  cs®h$hsd  ?az«e  teak  forces 
that  could  find,  fix#  xl&fet.,  and  destroy  irregular  ferceiv  Coefoai  unit* 
ghc'ld  b®  fro*  c<a»t*ey  to  battalion  else,  h «v*  ox  ein# ®  $OB»Kider#  end  he 
aewpoaed  of  various  essddjeation*  of  anrered  whiele#  p*>$pe*»tag  heavy  fire¬ 
power*  of  standard  c&saeunted  inf«?.t5ys  and  of  hro©|* -pipped  to  provide  ,. 
indirect  fire  support*  la  the  e**>*  of  the  2d  sad  6th  Q^adrone,  this  tree  * 
done#  but  they  did  not  strive  in  auny  cases  to  fix  and  destroy  the  VC 
tfhtsn  they  v*»e  eapsi&e  of  do2ng  so.  Mere  often  than  got  the  ABUS  failure  . 
to  fix  and  destroy  the  VC  was  beccsse  the  VC  unit  had  adt  fcecn  eoapletely 
surrounded  and  ware  usually  pe  mitt  sc,  to  break  contact  aad  withdraw  at 
will.  7 

The  u$sd  as*aor  to  provide  protected  c«r*aaicatioeis  ?  aobile 
,.  acd  blocks,  protected  supply  and  ev&cas.tioa,  and  convey  escort  in 
accordance  with  US  eoeiriB®. 


T htn  Vietnamese  had  so  ftrasrsd  cavalry  unite  is  the  VS  seaning  of 
the  ta**,  i.©„  lightly  araored  iJ.glsXy  addle  unite  hawing  a  combined  am* 
teas*  organisation  at  the  platoon  level  that  were  equipped  with  a  high 
oroportioa  of  sato**tio  weapons  end  radios.  Though  the  let  through  4th 
Squadrons  h*d  sufficient  equips*® t  and  personnel,  they  were  not  organised 
like  nor  did  they  operate  like  U3  sn»r*^  aavalry  unite?  CmJbimd  anas 
^rations  under  a  single  ccwwsder  w«re  the  csceptien.  rather  than  the 
rale,  lihen  diascunted  Scfastsy  rnd  KU3  wdt»  operate  toother  it  was 
'*WN  practise  r.ot  te  desi^a-'s  a  aingle  eoawwder  for  the  operation  aa  is 
w~n»id«**d  necessary  in  US  operations  of  this  type*  There  were  occasions 
reported  in  which  wepenent  unit  essaandar  *  declined  te  ‘•participate*  in 
attacks  b*s«as*  they  felt  was  not  bvisg  properly, 

iteit/  of  coisian  ,,  except  at  dirisicn  or  corps  level,  was  not  eeason  in 
the  eapioy&sftt  of  cosine d  *b®  toss*. 
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In  off  art  ei  re  Action  against  guerriXlc  forces,  US  &ctri»*  hold* 
that  ©ace  surrounded,  such  forces  are  deateoyad  by  c»ntiBhq»s  attack* 
Frequently,,  ARVN  unite,  nwr  as  well  as  infantry,  weuld  step  protean; 
the  attack  at  dark,  even  when  they  had  t fee  W  attrrsanded  and  out  cumbered. 
T&is  gave  the  VC  the  opportunity  to  find  gape  in  the  encircling  force  and 
exflXtraie  during  the  night* 

The  types  of  offensive  action  beat  alloyed  against  irregular 
forces,  according  to  OS  doctrine,  are  enei  relearnt,  attack,  and  pursuit* 

Aw  brought  out  above,  encirclement  and  pursuit  were  generally  not  effective¬ 
ly  carried  oul  by  AHVH  unite.  All  too  often  AKVN  forces  would  drive  the 
VC  from  their  positions  and  than  forefelt  a  real  victory  by  failing  to 
pursue  th»  exposed  and  disorganised  enemy  There  were  numerous  instances 
wherein  mechanised  units  were  available  and  capable  of  pursuit,  y»t  higher 
eoamsnd  ordered  them  to  resain  on  the  objective,  The  reason  suggested  was 
that  they  chose  a  terrain  ebjeetiv*  rather  than  the  destruction  of  the  VC 
force* 

United  States  doctrine  propounds  tfej  use  of  composite  forces  whose 
elements  will  vary  with  the  geographic  area.  Generally  the  nucleus  of 
these  tailored  forces  is  the  armored  cavalry  unit,  reinforced  as  needed. 
Mechanised  infantry  battalions  may  also  be  used  to  far  a  fast,  mobile , 
hard  hitting  task  forces.  In  each  case,  indirect  fire  support,  engineers, 
end  other  support  units  needed  in  the  given  area  are  included  as  a  part 
of  the  task  force.  The  Vietnamese  never  used  as  much  as  a  mechanised 
battalfon-aise  unit  in  a  tailored  force,  though  the  2d  and  6th  Squad  roue 
on  occasion  served  as  task  forces,  using  two  HI  13  troops  md  reinforcing 
infantry.  Normally,  artillery  was  not  a  pert  of  these  task  forces.  How¬ 
ever,  Slam  mortars  were  organic  to  each  XL23  troop  and  during  the  evalua¬ 
tion,  a  test  self-propelled  4.2-inch  mortar  platoon  operated  with  the  2d 
and  6th  Squadrons.  Tactical  air  support  was  plentiful  and  used  freely, 
even  to  «xeess.  There  were  occasions  when  artillery  fire  would  *ve  been 
more  effective.  Rarely  did  ARVH  employ  artillery  and  air  on  the  ame 
objective,  either  simltaneeusly  or  in  close  succession.  There  were  no 
reported  cases  of  ARVH  using  supporting  fires  to  cover  the  advance  or 
movement  of  their  assault  force.  Rather  than  fire  and  movement.  It  was 
fire  followed  by  movement.  Judging  from  the  massive  air  strikes  and  the 
frontal  assault  pattern  of  AEVH  operations,  it  seemed  that  fire  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  substitute  for  maneuver. 

Ao'oording  to  US  doctrine,  great  reliance  is  placed  on  combat 
patrols,  roifl  blocks,  raids,  ambuehea,  mid  pursuit  action*  until  such 
time  as  the  insurgent  forces  can  be  contained.  These  types  of  opera¬ 
tions  against  insurgent  forces  were  also  stressed  by  ARVH  armor,  except 
for  pursuit.  It  would,  of  course,  usually  be  inappropriate  to  employ 
armor  ambushes  against  dimsountod  insurgents. 

Initial  decentralised  oentrol  of  artillery  in  support  of  a  wide¬ 
spread  operation  Is  hala  by  US  doctrine  to  be  necessary.  Although  artillery 
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itself  was  decentralised  (in  fact*  fragmented),  control  was  not*  The 
authority  to  fire  was  usually  held  at  a  relatively  high  lev*!,  so  'that 
fires  which  were  not  pre-planned  were  often  delayed  east  in  amosy  cases 
were  never  obtained  at  all* 

In  the  area  of  administrative  support,  AH7H  amor  techniques# 
though  different  in  detail  and  degree,  were  much  in  agreement  with  05 
techniques.  Both  US  end  ABVN  armor  practice  included  the  use  of  protected 
coneys  for  supplies  and  medical  evacuation,  with  emphasis  on  air  rs- 
supply  and  air  wdical  evacuation. 

Probably  the  greatest  difference  is  AEVN  and  IS  doctrine  woe  in 
.the  area  of  aoaEand  relationehips.  In  the  case  of  AKVH  amor  units  there 
appeared  to  be  two  items  cf  consequence*  one  item  reported  by  Advisors  Had 
to  do  with  order  of  rank  and  "face*,  and  the  other  item  was  the  inordinate 
influence  Amor  Command  exercised  on  amor  units*  The  first  item  wad 
oo arson  to  all  branches  of  AKVH  and  the  second  seemed  to  stem  from  the 
relationship  of  all  amor  units  to  the  Amor  Co  amend*  lft  th  respect  to 
the  first  item,  freedom  of  action  and  initiative  extra  lead  by  commanders 
was  proportionate  to  level  of  ©osaad,  Once  an  order  was  issued  and  an 
operation  was  in  progress,  company  and  troop  coananders  were,  or  felt, 
obliged  to  follow  the  order  quite  literally.  Should  the  VC  have  reacted 
in  an  unforseen  manner  or  should  opportunities  for  exploiting  success  have 
developed,  the  commander  on  the  ground  would  almost  never  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  for  a  change  in  the  plan.  This  situation  wax  further  aggravated 
by  commanders  having  the  authority  to  make  such  changes  in  the  battle  plan 
being  located  at  some  distance  from  the  action.  There  were  several  notable 
exceptions  to  the  general  lack  of  initiative  taken  by  troop  level  coland¬ 
ers,  One  outstanding  case  was  that  of  4th  Troop  of  the  2d  Armored  Cavalry 
Squadron,  The  eonmander  of  that  troop  actively  commanded  his  unit  and  he 
was  successful  time  after  time  in  combat.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  hie 
men,  his  squadron  commander,  and  the  commanders  of  units  he  supported,  Ctae 
senior  US  observer  attributed  that  troop  commander*  s  success  to  his  train¬ 
ing,  Having  been  a  student  in  several  courses  at  the  US  Armor  School  he 
was  well  versed  in  conventional  amor  employment  and  because  of  his  demonstra¬ 
ted  knowledge  and  ability  he  was  permitted  more  freedom  of  action  than  most 
troop  commanders.  In  most  other  units,  however,  there  were  many  cases 
wherein  the  VC  were  permitted  to  escape  or  were  not  engaged  at  all  because 
the  commander  was  unwilling  to  take  the  action  which  would  have  resulted 
in  maximum  damage  to  the  VC,  Some  times,  either  on  his  own  or  at  the  urging 
of  an  American  advisor,  the  commander  at  the  critical  location  would  re¬ 
quest  permission  to  deviate  from  the  plan  only  to  have  his  request  denied. 

The  loss  of  face  suffered  thereby  would  make  him  reluctant  to  offer  un¬ 
solicited  recommendations  to  bis  superiors  in  the  future. 

The  second  aspect,  as  stated  above,  had  to  do  with  the  inordinate 
influence  Amor  Command  exercised  on  amor  units.  Even  though  the  armored 
cavalry  squadrons  were  attached  to  divisions  er  regiments,  it  was  not  un¬ 
common  for  troop  comaanders  to  elect  not  to  carry  out  tho  orders  of  the 
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eoaaaander  to  whom  they  were  attached  or  to  refrain  frc/m  offering  suggestions 
and  advico  on  the  most  effective  use  of  their  troops,  .Tb»?  did  the  former 
at  corns  peril,  tut  the  commanders  of  units  to  which  they  wore  attached,  were 
reluctant  to  take  action  because  of  their  lack  of  cithority  over  anaor 
officers.  When  these  two  factors,  the  lack  of  freedom  of  action  for  the 
eoanander  on  the  ground  and  the  influence  of  Armor  Cowand  that  transcended 
normal  conoand  channels  occurred  together,  the  results  could  be  tragic 
fro®  an  American  point  of  view.  As  a  case  in  point,  a  reinforced  battalion 
search  and  destroy  operation  conducted  in  III  Corps  during  the  evaluation 
(account  given  in  annex  B),  illustrates  both  the  lack  of  initiative  not 
uncommon  with  coamandera  and  the  authority  of  Armor  Conacd  over  amor 
field  units  which  inhibited  cowsand  by  the  field  coamander  over  the  attach¬ 
ed  armor  unite. 

i 

a*  Vietnamese  tank  units  were  not  effectively  employed  during  the 
evaluation. 

b.  Vietnamese  armored  car  units  were  employed  by  platoon  and 
section  in  the  convoy  escort  and  route  security  role, 

c.  Vietnamese  M113  troops  operated  in  tactical  formations  similar 
to  those  taught  US  mechanized  infantry  units  but  their  tactics  varied 
among  the  corps. 

d.  The  majority  of  the  ARVN  armor  unite  employed  their  M113*» 
as  armored  fighting  vehicle*  rather  in  as  machanired  infantry  carriers, 

e.  Neither  the  ARVN  Armor  Command  nor  the  Armor  School  provided 
appropriate  armor  doctrine  or  tactics  for  armor  units, 

f .  Armor  instruction  presented  at  the  HVNAF  Command  and  General 
Staff  College  contained  inaccurate  information  concerning  ARVN  organization 
and  equipment  and  incorrect  Information  regarding  the  employment  of  armor. 

g.  Away  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  commanders  did  not  normally 
croas-reinforcc  units  to  perform  specific  mis  id  on s. 

h.  Vietnamese  armor  troop  and  squadron  commanders  were  unwilling 
to  experiment  with  tactics  and  techniques. 

I 

i.  Vietnamese  amor  unite  did  net  usually  employ  fire  and  maneuver 
in  their  attacks, 

j.  When  AHVN  armor  and  infantry  units  operated  together,  a  single 
overall  coamandsr  was  usually  not  designated, 

k.  Vietnamese  armor  did  not  attack  or  maneuver  while  supporting 
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artillery  Haw  sad  &i r  strikes  wsre  being  placed  on  the  objective. 

1.  Vietnamas*  wear  unite  did  not  attack  while  acting  under  C57** 
fused  overhead  artillery  fire. 

».  Vietnamese  Army  units  did  not  usenlly  pursue  vh*»  they  forced 
the  VC  fro*  positions « 

n.  Vietnamese  ar«or  units  normally  attacked  fro  u  tally. 

o.  The  Vietnamese  did  not  usually  employ  the  armored  cavalry  squad¬ 
ron  as  a  unit. 


p.  Oily  two  of  the  six  ARVU  armored  cavalry  squadron?,  were  used 
aa  tactical  control  headquarters. 

q.  In  many  eases  attacking  ARVH  unit*  had  as  their  objective  the 
seizure  of  terrain  rather  then  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  force. 

r.  Vietnamese  armor  amptayaent  differed  from  US  doctrine  for 
employing  armor  ir.  counterinsurgency  in  the  following  trots  t 

1 )  Use  of  task  forces  tailored  to  fit  the  mission  and  terrain 

2)  Unity  of  coanmad 

3)  Shcirclement  and  pursuit 

4)  Continuous  attack  to  eospletcly  destroy  “m  enemy 
once  located 

5)  Decentralized  control  of  artillery  during  widely 
scattered  operations 

C.  CBJJCnVK  3  -  ®DBMT  TACTICS,  TECHNIQUES,  AND  WEAPONS 

t.  Viet  Com  Armor  Defeating  Weapons 

During  the  evaluation  the  VC  employed  the  following  anti-armor 
weapons  against  ARVU  armored  vehicles! 

a)  57hm  recoilless  rifles 

b)  75am  recoilless  rifles 

e)  Anti-tank  hand  grenades  (various  types) 

d?  Nines,  pressure  and  electrically  detonated  (various  types) 
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©)  82m  Russian  RPG-2  anti-tank  rockets 

All  of  the  c !»v*  Hated  KSAT  weapon*  (except  grenades)  are  capable 
of  penetrating  both  the  MH3  and  M>1  tank  if  they  strike  at  an  appropriate 
angle ,  They  do  not,  however*  accomplish  complete  destruction  of  the 
vehicles  unless  secondary  explosions  of  fuel  or  aaannition  result. 
Characteristics  and  capabilities  of  these  weapons  are  shewn  in  annex  F. 

The  weapons  most  coaswnly  used  against  ARVH  armored  vehicles  ware 
57m  recoilless  rifles  and  sines.  Ko  unit  reported  having  vehicles  hit 
by  75m  recoilless  rifle  fire  but  VC  units  operating  in  RVN  were  known  to 
have  these  weapons  and  several  ARVN  amor  units  reported  capturing  75m 
recoillese  rifle  aamunition.  Harsovor*  the  project  officers  examined  de¬ 
stroyed  KH3'  a  in  the  RVMAF  80tn  Ox-»iuauce  salvage,  yard  m<&  found  several 
with  what  appeared  to  be  penetration*  caused  by  75m  HBA7.'  rounds.  The 
damage  to  these  particular  vehicle?  could  not  be  associated  with  any 
specific  unit  or  time  frame.  Mines  accounted  for  bo re  vehicles  dosage d 
or  destroyed  than  did  recoillese  rifles*  as  shown  in  figure  4*  In  sea* 
cases  vehicles  were  damaged  or  destroyed  by  both  mines  and  recoilless 
rifles.  Records  kept  ip~the  4th  Squadron  did  not  distinguish  betwoen  the 
two.  ( 

There  were  no  imports  of  serious  damage  to  vehicles  by  anti-tank 
grenades*  though  grenades  thrown  into  vehicles  contributed  to  their 
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(U)  FIGURE  4«  Armored  vehicle  combat  losees*  194a. 


♦One  MH3  was  destroyed  by  75m  gun  fire  from  a  Cambodian  M24  tank  75«*  gun. 
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destruction  after  the  vehicle  a  had  been  Immobilised  by  either  mines  or 
reeoilless  rifle  fire.  The  57bm  HE  round  would  not  normally  penetrate 
the  armor  of  an  KU3*  The  5 Tam  HEAT  round  would  easily  penetrate  the 
Xil3  but;  unless  it  hit  either  the  fuel  cell  or  power  train*  the  vehicle 
wee  usually  not  pat  out  of  action.  Since  there  is  little  spall,  and 
fragmentation  from  the  aluminum  armor  of  tha  KU3*  poreoanol  or  'mateiial 
outside  the  path  of  the  utaped  charge  jet  were  uninjured  or  undiswged. 

The  vehicle  regained  in  operation  in  must  cases  other  than  foe!  tenka  hits 
by  57m  recoilless  HEAT  zounds.  A  hit  on  the  fuel  cell  of  the  H113  in- 
variably  started  a  fire  which  completely  gutted  the  vehicle. 

The  VC  employed  a  variety  of  mines*  soma  hone ■■  made  and  some 
standard  military  anti-tank  mines*  which  used  both  pressure  and  electric¬ 
al  detonating  systems*  It  was  reported  by  KACV  Z%  that  the  VO  used  75ns 
recoilleso  rifles  more  in  the  indirect  fire  role  than  as  s  direct  fire 
weapon.  There  wee  no  record  that  a  75*»  HEAT  round  had  ever  been  captured. 

2«  ICJ^Onyment  of  Anti-Armor  Capability 


The  Viet  Cong  regional  and  provincial  forces  had  amor  defeating 
weapons  employed  as  low  as  company  level.  Each  main  force  regiment  had  a 
heavy  weapons  battalion  equipped  with  twelve  75am  recoillees  rif-uss  and 
six  to  nine  caliber  .50  machine guns,  The  three  to  five  rifle  battalions 
in  a  regiment  were  wach  organised  with  a  heavy  weapons  company  equipped 
with  two  to  four  75**a  recoilless  rifles  and  four  to  six  caliber  .50 
machlnegune  and  each  rifle  company  had  a  weapons  platoon  with  one  or  two 
57taai  recoilleso  rifles.  The  local*  rdli  tie- type  VC  omits  frequently  had 
no  armor  defeating  weapons  and  were  incapable  of  effectively  engaging 
armor  units.  The  VC  were  very  skillful  in  locating  defensive  positions 
to  afford  vehicles  few  if  any  routes  of  approach.  In  these  positions  the 
VC  sited  their  recoilless  rifles  to  place  flanking  fire  on  the  approach¬ 
ing  vehicles,  which  usually  resulted  in  the  recoilless  rifles  being  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  flanks  of  the  VC  position. 


The  VC  employed  two  general  types  of  ambushes:  linear  and  in  depth- 
The  linear  formation  was  usually  a  single  tactical  unit  deployed  along  a 
road  or  defile,  in  which  case  the  recoillest;  rifles  were  most  often  found 
at  each  end  of  the  ambush  position.  The  foiiaation  in  depth  usually  con¬ 
sisted  of  Multiple  unite  deployed  in  the  pruxiaity  of  llkwly  avenues  of 
approach.  This  formation  was  used  when  the  ARVN  writ  was  not  restricted 
to  mads  and  frequently  involved  more  than  a  company-sis©  VC  force.  An 
example  of  the  exceptionally  effective  use  of  re  so  ilia  s»  rifle  fire  by 
the  VC  occurred  on  18  December  1964  when  a  troop  of  the  let  Armored  Cavalry 
Squadron  lost  eight  HH3’ s  within  a  period  of  40  minutes.  As  the  troop 
moved  along  a  road  through  &  rubber  plantation*  the  VC  suddenly  placed 
heavy  small  arms  **  ■*»  on  the  column  from  a  position  200  to  300  yards  left 
of  the  road.  The  v_  *o  reacted  quickly  and  attacked  the  VC  position  by 
moving  on  line  down  the  rows  of  rubber  trees.  This  maneuver  placed  each 
vehicle  in  a  lens  from  which  it  could  not  easily  turn.  As  soon  ae  the 
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troop  hud  deployed  in  this  manner,  sn other  VC  force  concealed  close  fey 
the  right  side  of  the  road  opened  fire  with  recoilless  rifles  «nd  small  ■ 
Ami  on  the  rear  of  the  Mil 3  formation  and  damaged  or  destroyed  eight  of 
the  carriers. 

With  the  exception  of  the  3d  Squadron  all  armor  units  reported 
that  the  VC  had  &  pattern  to  anti-armor  tactics «  The  1st  Squadron  report¬ 
ed  that  any  unit  returning  from  an  operation  over  tbs  same  route  used  in 
moving  to  the  operational  area  would  be  subjected  to  electrically  detonat¬ 
ed  mines,  for  example,  in  the  year  proceeding  the  evaluation,  large  anti¬ 
tank  mines  imd  been  detonated  on  every  road  leading  into  the  town  of  Due 
Hoa,  Hen  Nghi ^  Province.  Bridge  approaches  and  defiles,  as  those  on  route 
13  near  Ben  Cat,  were  consistently  mined.  The  XH  Corps  02  advisor  stated 
that  the  VC  in  hie  area  made  use  of  small  arms  fire  and  mines  either  to 
draw  or  channelise  the  carriers  into  areas  where  pre-positloned  recoillest 
rifles  could  bring  flanking  fire  to  bear.  However,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  VC  were  unwilling  to  eng  ge  MU3*s  except  In  carefully  planned,  well- 
prepared  ambushes.  The  2d  Squadron  also  reported  a  VC  penchant  for  mining 
routes  the  APC  troops  were  likely  to  take  in  returning  from  operations* 

The  21st  Division  senior  advisor  stated  that  the  VC  would  usually  locate 
their  rscoillees  rifles  on  the  flank  of  an  area  through  which  the  attack¬ 
ing  force  would  have  to  move.  He  also  said  that  the  VC  normally  carried 
6  to  8  rounds  of  73am  ammunition  and  8  to  10  rounds  of  57*r  for  each 
weapon.  By  April  1965  the  VC  had  started  using  ths  HPG-2  82m  anti-tank 
rocket.  This  weapon  had  a  rated  steel  amor  penetration  of  7  inches  but 
a  hit  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  side  of  an  K 113  failed  to  put  the  APC 
out  of  action,  though  it  killed  one  of  the  crew  and  blew  a  3-inch  disaster 
hole  in  the  aluminum  amor.  Sven  though  the  3d  Squadron  reported  no 
pattern  in  vc  tactics,  it  did  observe  that  the  VC  would  frequently  fire 
two  rounds  quickly  than  either  move  the  recoilless  rifle  to  another  posi¬ 
tion  or  withdraw  completely.  The  5th  Squadron  noted  that  the  VC  usually 
placed  their  recoiUess  rifles  near  their  flanks.  The  6th  Squadron  ob¬ 
served  that  the  VC  usually  employed  their  recoilless  rifles  in  fortified 
tree  lines  and  that  they  had  a  proclivity  for  electrically  detonating 
mines  under  main  roads.  The  7th  Division  Deputy  senior  advisor  stated 
that  the  largest  groups  of  VC  encountered  by  ?th  Division  units  in  his 
area  were  battalion-sire  groups  (three  or  four  companies)  and  then  only 
when  ARVN  units  were  able  to  cut  escape  routes  and  force  tbs  VC  to  fight. 
Ko  overall  pattern  could  be  established  for  the  range  at  which  the  VC 
opened  firs.  The  range  for  engagement  varied  with  the  type  of  action, 
i.e,,  VC  ambush  or  ABVN  attack  on  a  VC  fortified  position,  or  with  the 
terrain.  There  were  no  cases  reported  of  the  VC  firing  their  anti-amcr 
weapons  *t  ranges  greater  that  the  effective  range  of  the  weapon.  They 
apparently  preferred  to  wait  for  the  armored  vehicles  to  get  close  enough 
for  a  sure  bit.  The  ranges  at  which  the  VC  opened  fire  on  AEVN  squadrons 
are  shown  in  figure  5 
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ARVN  Unit 


1st  Squadron 
2d  Squadron 
3d  Squadron 
4t>  'quadron 
**  madron 
Squadron 

(U)  FIGURE, 5.  Ranges  at  which 
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75  to  3C0 
200  to  400 

to  to  300 

200  to  250 
50  to  100 
Loss  than  1000 

opened  fire  on  ARVK  units. 


3.  jgfic&ggsaag-Q^ 

Intelligence  reports  based  on  interrogation  of  captured  y  ”•  and 
those  voluntarily  returning  to  g&vernaent  control  revealed  that  the  VC 
feared  ARVN  araor,  fh»  squadrons  reported  that  the  VC  would  attewpt  to 
avoid  engagement  with  AFC*  a  if  possible  unless  .they  had  selected  the 
battle  site  and  carefully  prepared  their  defenses  or  ambush.  Continued 
effective  operation  of  ARVN  armor  units  indicated  that  the  VC  anti-armor 
tactics  were  not  successful  in  denying  ARVH  freedom  of  action.  The  VC 
operations  were  not,  however,  without  appreciable  effect.  In  1964*  the 
VC  damaged  or  destroyed  79  ARVN  tanks,  AFC's,  and  ignored  cars.  Though 
all  units  did  not  keep  complete  records  of  casualties  or  their  causes, 
it  was  reported  by  advisors  that  mines  caused  more  deaths  and  injuries 
to  personnel  riding  in  armored  vehicles  than  did  recoilless  rifles. 
Casualties  suffered  during  1964  by  three  of  the  squadrons  that  were  able 
to  provide  these  data  are  shown  in  Figure  6. 
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(C)  FIGURE  6.  Armor  personnel  casualties,  19 64. 


4*  Findings 

a.  Anti.~nr.Tor  weapons  were  organic  to  company-sise  and  larger  VC 

unite. 

b.  When  the  VC  engaged  ARVH  armored  vehicles  with  receillese 
rifles  or  rocket  launders,  they  attempted  to  deliver  fires  against  the 
sides  or  the  rear  of  t&>  vehicles. 
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c,  The  VC  made  effective  use  of  terrain  $m i  mart^wsde  cbats^sa 
to  channelise  the  ARVN  arasr  vehicles. 


d®  Typically,  the  ?C  did  net  open  fire  with  aatl«ar#©r  weapon* 
until  the  vehicles  were  within  a  range  of  4QQ  tasters  or  less* 


e.  The  armor  defeating  weapons  moat  frequently  employed  by  the 
VC  were  5 Toe  recoilless  rifles,  mines,  and  the  Russian  RPG-2  acti-tank 
rocket. 


f«  The  majority  of  ARVN  amors d  vehicle  losses  were  earned  by 
mines  and  57a®  recoilloa*  rifles.  Mines  accounted  for  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  than  the  recoillese  rifles. 


D.  OBJECTIVE  4  -  INFLUENCE  OF  PLTSICAL  BIVIRONlfiiT 
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1.  of^rrain  anjL^ftthcr  cn  Ancpr  Operation? 

The  topography  of  South  Vietnam  consists  of  the  following  four 
types  of  terrains 

a)  Delta  area,  which  included  all  of  IV  and  the  souths  m 
part  of  HI  Corpe 

b)  Coastal  plain,  located  in  I  and  XI  Corps  and  the 
northern  part  of  III  Corps 

c)  Mountain  and  plateau  regions,  which  included  most  of 
II  Corps,  and  a  large  portion  of  I  and  III  Corps 

d)  Jungles  and  rubber  plantations,  mostly  in  III  Corps, 
though  II  Gorpr  had  sons 

Though  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  terrain  and  weather  cf  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  is  ir iluded  in  annex  A,  the  specific  effects  of  each 
on  armor  operations  :Ln  4  a  four  areas  are  presented  here. 

The  terrain  In  the  delta  effectively  precluded  the  use  of  M24 
tanka  and  armored  oars  off  the  roads  in  the  wet  season  end  In  all  but  a 
very  few  areas  during  the  dr/-  season.  Tanks  ware  further  restricted  in 
all  areas  by  the  Irok  of  bridges  strong  enough  to  permit  them  to  cross. 
The  only  roads  In  je  7th  Division  area,  fbr  esmple,  that  could  be  used 
by  tanks  were  the  Up  Tho-Sai(?on  road  and  the  My  The-Vinh  Long  road.  Even 
so,  there  were  bridges  on  both  that  were  too  narrow  sad  weak  even  for 
light  tanks.  Advisors  in  thrse  of  the  four  corps  arts  stated  that  an 
armored  vehicle  launched  bridge  (AVIiJ)  could  have  been  used  to  good 
advantage  during  the  dry  season. 

The  HH3f  a  were  able  to  operate  cross  countsy  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  delta  during  the  dry  season.  Cry  rice  paddies  afforded  good 
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tr&f/icability  and  allowed  APG  troops  to  maneuver  .freely  at  spseds  up  to 
15  miles  per  hair  from  Jsnu&i/  to  Kay,  Qjstselae  to  the  HU3**  la  the 
delta  we  re  canals  and  streams,  heavy  growths  of  aw  sap  grass  is  iha  Plain 
of  Keeda,  mangrove  swamps  dong  the  coast,  tad  saati esmd  pala  grows  or 
dense  jungle  growth.  Paragraph  XU  of  the  2d  Armored  Cavil*-/  Squadr©# 

K113  Operations  SOP  (arnex  D)  describee  the  movsasnt  capabilities  for 
APC  units  in  tbs  delta,  the  advisors  of  the  anaor  units  in  ths  delta 
stated  that  0xt  terrain  alone  dictated  where  the  JSLI3*  s  could  or  could 
not  be  oaployed,  and  that  map  and  acrid  reconnaissance  war#  cbeolutaly 
necessary  before  eny  operation,  While  terrain  did  lixil  operations  in 
the  delta,  the  K113  could  be  effectively  employed  when  proper  >ii8idera« 
tion  was  given  &.  experience,  seasonal  changes,  and  the  tide. 

The  tj'affioebility  was  considerably  reduced  even  for  the  KH3'a 
during  the  wet  Beacon.  Use  of  Mil?’#  then  was  governed  by  the  depth  of 
the  water,  composition  of  the  bottom,  and  steepness  of  banks.  If  the 
water  was  deep  enough,  M113'  •  could  swim  with  no  difficulty  and  in  shallow 
water  they  had  no  trouble  if  the  bottom  was  firm,  but  a  very  soft  muddy 
bottom,  suih  as  sedated  in  many  canals,  was  not  negotiable*  for  this 
reason,  it  was  preferable  to  cross  such  barriers  at  high  tide,  so  as  to 
have  as  little  mud  to  cross  as  possible.  With  a  normal  change  in  water 
level  of  6  to  10  feet  the  tidal  flow  became  a  major  consideration  in 
armor  operations  of  the  delta.  It  was  reported  by  the  2d. Squadron  Cota sund¬ 
er  that  the  difference  in  high  and  low  tide  affected  the  crossing  times 
by  as  much  as  several  hours  at  a  given  crossing  site.  For  this  re,  m 
sites  had  to  be  selected  carefully  so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  ozossingv 
and  to  take  advantage  of  the  high  tide.  In  the  western  part  of  the  III 
Corps  area  there  were  lowlands  that  became  inundated  during  the  wet  season 
but  could  still  be  crossed,  (fells  and  suap  holes .  however,  were  a  major 
haaard.  In  the  dry  season  these  could  be  seen  aid  avoided,  but  this  was 
not  always  possible  in  the  wet  season.  He  posted  travel  across  one  spot 
would  sometimes  break  the  crust  end  the  10.13  would  become  stuck  in  the 
soft  mud  underneath.  It  was  ibund  in  1st  Squadron  operations  in  III 
Corps  that  APC  troops  could  not  operate  as  effectively  in  the  jungle  or 
in  mature  rubber  plantations  as  in  the  open  delta  areas.  In  close 
vegetation  the  APC*  a  lost  their  mobility  mid  fields  of  fire  and  required 
additional  dismounted  infantry  for  close-in  protection.  In  such  terrain 
an  infantry  unit  operated  more  effectively  that  the  armored  units. 

In  the  coastal  areas  both  KU3*?  and  tank*  could  be  employed, 
though  tank  movement  was  restricted  by  unford&fel*  streams  and  canals  and 
by  narrow  and  weak  bridges.  In  the  wet  season  cross-country  movement 
was  reduced  tor  tanks  and,-the  rate  of  movement  cf  the  MH3*s  w&e  reduced. 

In  contrast  to  the  tanks, lithe  arcored  care  could  cross  moat  of  tha 
bridges  and,  since  ths  armored  ears  were  essentially  rcadbound,  their 
operations  were  not  seriously  hampered  by  the  wet  season.  The  3d  Squadron 
advisor  stated  that  in  spite  of  the  bridge  and  stream  restrictions  mention¬ 
ed  abowa,  tanks  could  have  been  employed  in  ths  coastal  regions  of  II 
Corps  near  the  cities  of  Qui  Hhon,  Tuy  Hoa,  Nha  Trang,  Phan  Hang,  Phan 
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The  meur/t&ias  were  almost  ift&ecesaibLs  to  ground  vehicles  because 
of  lack  of  roado,  steepness  of  slopes.  sod  pre&csse®  of  Uiiek  vogeiaiioa* 

In  any  event,  no  units  attempted  to  saplcy  nmsred  vehicles  in  the 
mountains.,  The  plateau  area  In  the  vicinity  of  Ban  lie  Thuot,  Pieiku, 

Konuuu,  and  An  She  was  traf  finable  by  tanka  and  AKP  e  In  dry  veather  and, 
to  a  lesser  degree*  in  wot.  weather.  A?  previously  motioned  *  the  arssored 
cars  were  roadbcund  and  th®  weather  had  little  effect  on  their  convoy 
escort  <tutiss«  With  prior  route  reconnaissance,  cross-country  moveamnt 
by  tanks  in  the  plateau  region  would  have  bean  possible.  The  rolling 
terrain  in  this  area  was  coapartmnted  by  steep  valleys  and  small  streams 
but  k iany  fords  wer*»  '~-'*lAbie  and  routes  ceu.14  have  been  selected  to 
avoid  crossing  th'  ./s.  In  some  areas  a  dense  growth  of  scrub  trees 
and  bushes  hamper*  movement,  especially  for  the  Mil 3*s,  Observation 
also  was  difficult.  In  such  areas,  air  observation  and  additional  dis¬ 
mounted  infantry  were  needed  fbr  security  and  fbr  assistance  in  selecting 
route 8c  Though  little  use  was  made  of  armored  fbwwtioas  in  the  plateau 
region  before  and  during  the  evaluation,  a  coshined  ams  fbres  of  K4IA3 
tanks,  APC*  s,  dismounted  infantry,  and  artillery  'sbb  successfully  employ¬ 
ed  subsequent  to  the  evaluation. 

Operatic  ns  in  the  jungle  areas  usually  were  better  conducted  by 
dismounted  Infantry,  *  hough  on  several  occasions  both  M3H3’*  and  tanks  of 
the  1st  and  5th  Squadrons  were  employed,  but  without  success.  The  j-  .»gls 
wa«  generally  too  thick  fox  Mill’s  to  negetate  and  movement  was  restricted 
to  the  existing  tracks  and  trails.  Visibility  was  seriously  restricted 
and  lateral  coassmicafcton  routes  were  almost  non-cods  tant .  Kovement  was 
by  column  formation  only.  Armored  vehicles  under  these  circumstances 
were  especially  vulnerable  to  attack  by  a&aas  and  anti-tank  weapons  at 
«hort  range.  To  a  large  extent  the  same  thing  was  true  of  operations  in 
the  extensive  rubber  plantations  in  the  in  Corps  area.  Visibility  was 
aoaswhti  better  in  rubber  plantations  than  the  jungle  but  mobility  was 
still  quite  restricted.  The  trees  were  planted  a  standard  distance  apart 
which  was  just  slightly  greater  than  the  width  of  «a  M113  and  the  AK5’  e 
therefore  had  to  follow  the  lanes  and  diagonals.  A  mature  rubber  tree 
was  too  strong  fbr  an  5ELZ3  to  push  over,  so  changing  direction  once 
cojnsa.tt.8d  in  a  rubber  plantation  was  moot  difficult, 

a.  In  the  delta,  M24  tanks  were  restricted  tc  the  main  roads  during 
the  wet  season  and  to  secondary  roads  or  trails  with  limited  c*usa-eo*mtry 
movement  during  the  dry  season, 

b.  Is  th*  coastal  plains  K24  tanks  could  operate  off  roade  to  a 
limited  degree  in  the  wet  season  and  to  a  greater  degree  during  the  dry 
season  but  unfordafele  streams  and  cabals  were  obstacles  during  both 
seasons. 
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country  o Miration  of  uaita  in  all  season** 

d  s  Beeves  of  Vietnamese  tactics  for  oaploying  armored  ears  in 
the  convoy  escort  and  route  security  role,  wi| tiens  in  ters^in  had  little 
fcffeei  on  iuiaor«d  ear  operations. 

e.  Cyese-cotust/y  ssoveasnt  of  teaks  cad  armored  personnel  carrier* 
could  not  b®  made  in  the  aouat&ina. 

f ,  The  visibility  from  md  ability  of  tmks  and  armored  personnel 
carriers  in  the  jungles  and  in  rubber  plantations  were  Halted* 

So  objsjtivts  5  -  cmmzAfxcH,  $zm?mT,  ASD  cGSH^rcou  CP  UKIT5 

The  organisation  of  armored  cavalry  aquaditma,  armored  head¬ 
quarters  troop--?.,  tank  troops,  armored  car  troops,  mechanised  rifle  troops, 
and  RF  armored  car  platoons  are  shown  in  annex  C.  The  authorised  strength 
and  the  assigned  strength  for  these  ARVN  unite  tor  March  and  April  1965 
are  shown  in  figure  7.  The  headquarters  and  headquarters  troop  of  the 
6th  Armored  Cavalry  Squadron  was  organized  under  a  rv  ducsd  TdJ,  TG-131/A, 
which  had  67  fewer  spaces  than  the  standard  TOB,  TO— 31 .  The  headquarters 
tank  section  was  eliidnab  d  and  the  remaining  cuts  were  taken  across  the 
board  from  all  sections  and  platoons.  The  percentages  of  authorised 
strength  shown  in  figure  6  for  squadrons,  headquarters  troops,  and  combat 
troops  indicate  that  the  squadrons  wre  at  almost  90  percent  of  authorised 
strength  but  the  headquarters,  at  nearly  100  percent,  were  usually  being 
favored  at  the  expense  of  combat  units.  Squadron  understrength  was  re¬ 
ported  as  the  reason  for  sot  dismounting  riflemen  to  fight  as  mechanised 
infantry.  The  understrmgth  in  mechanised  rifle  troops  varied  fro®  11 
to  50  men,  trith  the  average  understrength  26  men,  or  approximately  a  rifle 
platoon  per  troop  „ 

Of  the  42  S?  mechanised  (armor  c  r)  platoons  in  existence  in  R7K 
during  March  and  April  1965,  33  were  *  t  theater  than  70  percent  of  their 
authorized  strength  of  42  officers  and  men.  It  was  reported  by  an  advisor 
to  the  RVK  RF/PF  headquarters  that  underatrength  in  RP/fcF  a  two  red  ear 
platoons  was  Indicative  of  a  shortage  of  operable  armored  ears  rather  than 
a  shortage  of  personnel,  in  as  such  as  it  was  RF/T?  policy  to  transfer 
crews  of  unrepairable  armored  ea  to  RF/PF  rifle  units.  Figure  9  shows 
the  strength  distribution  of  RF  s.<*torad  car  platoons. 

The  R7NAF  Armor  School,  eo~'  seated  with  the  STRAP  Infantry  School 
at  Thu  Due,  was  staffed  to  handle  l?w  students,  but  tbs  average  student 
load  in  the  year  preceding  the  evaluation  bid  been  378,  with  a  maxima® 
student  load  of  778.  The  Goaoander  of  the  Axoor  School  waa  also  the 
commander  of  ARVK  Armor  Command  and  ceaoander  of  the  5th  Armored  Cavalry 
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(C)  FIGURE  Bb  Fere  sn  tag  o  of  authorised  8ts«agt& 
by  squadron,  March  end  April  1965* 


Squadron.  At  the  time  of  the  evaluation  the  school  was  authorised  38 
staff  officers  end  67  faculty  officers  (instructors  or  supervisors). 

The  school  actually  had  76  staff  assigned  and  72  staff  attached,  and  39 
faculty  assigned  and  26  faculty  attached,  which  gave  a  total  of  US  staff 
(111  over  TOE)  and  65  faculty  (2  short  of  70S).  There  was  no  apparent 
operational  reason  for  this  imbalance  of  strength.  After  the  data 
collection  period  the  over  strength  in  the  Amor  School  was  reduced  and 
tha  imbalance  between  the  staff  and  the  faculty  eliminated.  According 
to  the  US  advisor  to  tbs  Armor  School  there  had  been  a  harmful  turn-over 
in  key  personnel  during  the  7  months  preceding  the  evaluation  when  there 
were  three  different  school  cook  an  dents,  two  deputy  commandants,  four 
directors  of  instruction,  three  chiefs  tactics,  two  chiefs  of  automotive, 

and  three  chiefs  of  general  subjects.  was  reported  by  the  *.'3  advisor 

to  the  school  that  30  to  60  days  were  usually  required  for  a  i»_w  man  to 
le&m  one  of  these  jobs.  Following  the  March  1965  coup  a  good  portion 
of  the  Anccr  School  personnel  and  the  armor  units  then  in  training  were 
moved  to  Ba  Ria  and  ordered  to  conduct  training  there.  After  about  2  weeks 
they  were  moved  back  to  the  RVNAF  school  enter  and  US  advisors  estimated 
a  loss  of  4  to  6  weeks  training  as  a  result. 

The  Armor  School  at  Thu  Cue  had  adequate  classrooms,  firing  ranges, 
and  training  areas  immediately  available.  It  snared  with  the  Infantry 
School  11  individual  and  crew-served  weapon  ranges  including  ranges  for 
57am  recoilleas  rifles  and  81mm  mortars.  There  was  also  a  rifle  platoon 
combat  firing  roig*  «d  an  infiltration  course.  Tank  gunnery  tables  1 
through  7B  were  fired  at  the  Ho  Mai  tank  range  (TT  14&2Q),  about  20 
kilometers  from  the  echool ;  Though  not  extensively  developed  by  US  train¬ 
ing  center  standards,  the  Ho  Mid.  range  had  a  moving  target  facility,  a  2000 
meter  range  for  firing  the  table  73  course,  and  would  accomodate  17  tsrks. 
Mon-firing  (except  for  blanks)  tactical  training,  driver  training,  and 
motor  marches  were  connoted  in  a  public  area  of  about  10  by  *2  kilometers 
just  north  of  and  adjacent  to  the  school.  This  area  included  streams 
suitable  for  J&13  amphibia*  operations  ~  The  Armor  School  had  four  M24 
tank  turret  trainers,  which  could  be  used  in  the  school  area  with  frangible 

at  100  percent  authorised  strength  after  it  received 
fillers  in  April  1965. 
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v  ae'iAgaed  ‘strength^  March  and  April  1965*' 

eub-ealiber  aamnition*  *sfi Jusd safflciaat  vehicles*  weapon*,  and  osawsal-* 
cations  equipment  fbir  Instruction  and  practical  work,  The  csuy  o?,n«r  * 
training  facilitift*  sraitsfc3*  'S»r  tank  firing  trav*  ww«so  **  -W»0S  M 
(YS  530535)  southeast  s£'Be-Si&  ift  Fbsos  Tuy  Province,  ors«  in  S^ib  Hea 
Province  (BP  Q75C50)  10  J&loaeter*  west  ox  *inh  Boa  oa  idghfcfK?  21,  and 
an  area  northwest  ■■  of -8«  %m  at  AT  920840  in  Tima  TM*n  PsnAace* 

All  squadron  advisor*  ware  in  agreasaent  that  tha*  existing  eaploy- 
amt  and  deplc?*a»t  of  adored  oar  salt#  v&s  desirable,  Xx&  in.  &>  9&* 
vara  the  arwsrsd  care  deployed  for  sonk>y  escort  and  rc^ts  aecarity  oadar  . 
*qui*Sson  @ms£s«2U •  "R»  primary  *ts*ioa  of  arasrac  ear- unit*  »;*ost  «*«#•-  , 
w«a  obnvsar'eaebrir-ead  road.m«ie©2liir,  and  the  squadron**  assored  ear  troops 
bad1  in '**»*•'&***'  split  upint®  £ls&oe&»  and  gections^d^parca^ed^c^t^xo 

and  s^thaae  Miviflrtstr-els*  eootrol^4:M 

car*  l^iied:t4»2«a^^Wfev  Jt  appeared  moanafel*  ;to  • 

4KVX;ess$f$d  «uwia  -te-a?..fcr*sred  oar  platoons*  th»r*lgr-Ero Tiding 

the  ees*s&d#r-  eh*v*^;:»ita  areaseourltqr  thn  organic  asanate  -. 

!d¥'i£#$&*Y-:  ^MJh’i^wwed  eafalry-sqaadma  bad  a  i,#quir*«M*t  ®&.*.**«p*i  -- 
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i aaber  of  ar*5red  cars,  however,  to  provide  security  for  legists.?*! 
surfporting  the  widely  separated  troops  of  the  squadron.  i'«  sddit>.3a  ifca 
arttorad  oar  platoon  provided  a  xeano  of  protection  for  oomaadart  md  etaff 
in  aor&mmt  to  ooabat  alaawaia  of  tb«  squadron  that  war*  in  contact  or  are 
operating  in  area*  that  were  sot  secure. 
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Batemination  of  whether  the  AS¥2i  amared  cavalry  squaeUons  were- 
properly  organised  for  cettatesinsurgeney  was.  hajqwnsd  by  the  fact  that  f  -- 
none  of  the  squadrons  h&4  beta  employed  -as  afaa$£  and  that  control  of  f 
operations  by  the  squedre®  headquarters  was  fare.  The  squadron  staffs./, 
were  organised  as  US  batt  dod-xlse  unit  staffs  and  functioned  sia&Xarly.  - 
The  AEVS  squadron  staff s  'differed  froa  corresponding  US  staffs  in  that c>  - 
they  included  «n  S5  who  handled  civil  affair*,  assisted  wider#’  faailio, 
and  conducted  recruiting,  a  finance  officer  to  handle  squadron  pay  natters, 
and  a  surgeon  who  eared  for  soldiers'  dependents  as  well  ns  the  soldiers. 

It  was  cowan  practice  for  dependants  to  aeooapAey  A3TO  officers  and  ooXdlex* 
and  to  live  near  the  squadron,  and  for  personnel  and  finance  natters  to 
follow  amor  channel*  to  the  extent  that  Arahr  Ccemnd  kept  personnel  yeo- 
orde  Ibr  all  amor  officers  and  soldier?,  controlled  thoir  asalgnamts  &ad 
school  quotas,  and  paid  then.  All  squadron  advisers  reported  that  the 
squadron  staffs  were  adequate  sith  respect  to  strength  and  eapai&litias.. 

It  was  observed  I7  the  e ruinators  and  several  of  tir  squadron  advisors, 
however,  that  because  of  the  infrequent  operation  of  the  squadron  staffs, 
they  lacked  practice  in  planning  and  controlling  tactical  operations. 


Corps  and  squadron  advisors  in  all  fbtsr  corps  recomsnded  that 
■ore  XL13  troops  and  aore  amorad  cavalry  squadrons  be  ua^e  availsble. 

The  Most  frequently  recoasaeaded  nuaber  was  one  squadron  per  ARffi  division, 
so  that  there  would  be  at  least  one  KU3  troop  per  infantry  reglsent  . 

Five  of  the  six  squadron*  expressed  a  requlrsaent  for  a  platoon  of  amor-' 
sd  ears  organic  to  the  squadron,  to  b»  ussd  for  squadron  eoovvy  escort. 

Both  of  the  squadron*  having  experience  with  th»t#ct£l06  self-propelled 
■ortar  platoon  (4i2  inch)  recomssnded  that. one  of.  these  platoons  be  organic 
to  each  squadron  as  did  *  third  squadron  which  had  not  used  the  celt* 
propelled  aortars.  The  operation  of  the  self-propelled  worter  platoon 
in  support  of  AK7K  amored  cavalry  squadrons  is  described  in  the  ACT17 
report  "KUD6/K3Q  Weapon  Syete®*  (U),  dated  31  August  1965. 

-  '  '  <  '  1  *  i-  J»  .  . 

All  six  squadrons  reported  a  need  for  engineers  to  aid:  in  crossing 
strains  or  canals  and  in  breaching  obstacles,  yet  two  of  the  squadrons 
voicing  this  requirement  had  depleted  their  ©rg^lc  pdaaoer  platoons  and 
reported  these  pUteons  as  units  that  could  be  deleted  without  adversely 
affecting  the  sqsadrat  mission.  Actually,  these  platoons  were  United  by 
training  and  equipment  to'  light  dwsoiitio&s  sad  pi^k  and  shovel  mgLwper- 
ing,  whlle  f he  nSed  war. for  a -unit-  capable  of  removing  roadblocks  and 
quickly  iK&roviag  strsen  crossing  sites.  ,ltt  brdtr  to.  sn^ort  the,  NU3 
troops  adaqiaately,  an  attached  or  organic  engineer  alwwat,.  would  require 
HHJtmtteportaticn  ito-g*  tab*  vethr  ismaebility  wefcarsw  pastaqtion  .  « 
as  the  troops  AH  persona  questioned  stated  that  tha-SQUvdroo  headquarters 
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did  not  need  additional  parscn&al.  *  - 

la  general,  the  squadron  cots&Bdewi  and  US .  sdvieoz^  'th^ght  the 
troop  organisation  was  tollable  tat  they  proponed  Iwb^-;|g68^1n# 
modifications.  the  let,  2d,  4th,  sad  6th  Sqti&irono  reeea iwad^i--th«  addition 
of  an  HX13  mounted'  assault  weapon  ib?  uee  against  <fesg*4n  $$a#'«&d  ?5sw 
recoillese  rifles.  Two  squadron  representative*  bi&itvsd  a‘ flat* traj# etoiy 
4Qan  weapon  would  be  needed,  whereas  the  two  aquadreae  in  the  delta  believed 
a  20m  weapon  weald  be  adequate.  Three  ways  of  Incorporating  these  assault 
weapons  were  proposed.  The  let  Squadron  suggested  mounting  a  4&a  on  an 
M113  in  each  mechanised  rifle  platoon  and  two  on  J£U3*c  in  th*  support 
platoon.  The  2d  Squadron  proposed  a  new  troop  organisation  consisting  of 
throe  standard  mechanised  rifle  platoons,  an  Sim  aorta?  platoon  of  three 
MH3’s  each  with  &  mortar,  end  an  assault  gun  platoon  hairing  three  K113'e 
each  mounting  a  2Qw  or  4GBse  gun,  -  This  squadron  also  suggested  the  addition 
of  an  MU3-trsnsport«d  armored  vehicle  launched  bridge  (AVW)  in  troop 
nendquarters.  The  4th  and  6th  Squadron*  also  reoonasnded  adding  an  KL13- 
tr«i sported  AVLB  to  troop  headquarters  but  did  not  recommend  changing  the 
troop  organisation  as  extensively  as  did  the  2d  Squadron.  The  4th  and 
6th  Squadrons  proposed  the  addition  of  one  KL13»«0unted  40a  or  2Qon  gun 
to  each  mechanised  rifle  platoon.  The  1st  Squadron  proposal  would  have 
required  no  additional  MH3*  s  and  the  2d,  4th,  and  6th  Squadron  proposals 
would  have  added  four  mi3,s  to  each  troop,  No  flat  trajectory  LOm. 
weapon  suitable  for  mounting  on  MU3's  existed  in  th#  US  inventory  and 
the  only  20m  gun  available  was  the  US  Nt^y  MKT/.  Two  of  the  Navy  20aa 
automatic  cannons  ware  procured  by  ARVN  a  *d  mounted  on  an  1013  in  the  1st 
and  6th  Squadrons.  This  weapon  proved  ineffective  es  employed  by  ARVN 
because  of  the  gunners ’inability  to  place  accurate  fire  on  point  targets 
at  long  ranges.  Both  squadron  advisor*  reoosaended  that  these  2Ctam 
cannon  be  deleted. 

At  the  time  of  the  evaluation  no  HL13  AVLB  had  been  developed  but 
th®  success  of  the  US  60~ton  capacity  AVIS  mounted  on  the  M60  tank  chassis 
offered  hop?  that  a  30  to  40  foot  bridge  of  about  12  tons  capacity  might 
be  built  for  the  KL13.  There  appeared  to  be  no  other  way  to  meet  th* 
requirement  for  crossing  streams  in  5  minutes  or  less  as  desired  by  the 
squadron  coamtanders  and  advisors.  The  crossing  times  for  a  troop  using 
the  capstan  anchor  kit  varied  from  15  minutes  to  several  hours?  depending 
on  the  tide  and  bank  conditions.  No  accurate  information  was  available 
on  the  frequency  of  occurence  of  streams  or  canals  of  nc  greater  than  30 
feet  width  but  the  majority  of  the  squadron  cosswnders  and  adviso**? 
stated  that  most  of  the  obstacles  could  be  crossed  with  an  AVLF  with  a 
30  to  40  foot  length.  Since  the  completion  _  the  evaluation  a  ■balk  bridge 
has  base  designed  by  SRBL,  Tb*  bridge  will  so«n  a  3G»fbot  gap  <*nci  can 
be  emplaned  by  the  K113.  By  th®  addition  of  two  interior  balks  the  bridge 
has  been  adopted  for  uae  by  the  K-41  tank  using  the  tank  as  the  bridge 
launch  vehicle.  Production  of  24  MH3  vehicle  launch  bridge*  by  ABVN 
20th  Engineer  B&ae  Depot  is  underway  with  completion  expected  by  April 
1966,  (See  figure  10.) 
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Th«  5*h  Squadron,  eoKasn&ir  and  advisor  rebeapiatitd  that  the  three 
tanks  in  squadron  headquarter#  be  changed  for  three  IfC*  •  to  be  used  bjy 
saintenance  and  wcuritj  personnel.  They  contended  that 
tanka  and  platoon  leaders*  1/4-ton  trustee  could  be  'ftiainated  and  that  m 
additional  1013  should  be  provided  in  each  troop  for  t^dni^naaiots  wd'lie^ 
curity  personnel,  No  changes  in  personnel  or  organisation  were  proposed  ~ 
for  the  HP  armored  car  platoons  but  all  pereena  iaterviswid  airengly  rec¬ 
ommended  replacement  of  the  worn  out,  unaupportafcla  MS,  f'ord  t&vx,  and 
QJQ.5  cars, 

the  project  evaluators  and  the  ARVN  oosaunders  and  US  advisors 
interviewed  in  all  four  corps  areas  were  in  agrosmtni  that  the  present 
allocation  of  one  armored  cavalry  squadron  to  cash  corps  *r$*H*«*  not 
sufficient  for  combat  operatione.  The  consensus  was  tetpresred  by  the  S3 
advisor  in  IV  Corps  ce  follows: 

•R^-ttfSiored  ;£#cW  ■ available  to  the  SoasJiijdi^  Oeheral, 

IV  Corps,  are  habitually  employed  under  division,  regiment, 
or  sector  (province)  tactical  control.  The  pmiclty  of 
M113  troope  available  in  the  corps  son*  (34,000  square 
kilometers)  and  the  large  number  of  operations  mounted 
dally  indicate  that  many  opportunities  for  effective  «a~ 
ployment  are  missed,  especially  during  the  dry  season, 

Nevertheless,  tactical  coonand  headquarters  do  employ 
M113  troops  in  both  favorable  and  unfavorable  terrain 
with  good  results.  Additionally,  the  armored  cavalry 
squadron  headquarters  is  available  to  major  subordinate 
units  and  is  used  occasionally  as  a  task  force  oomand 
group.  A  total  of  four  armored  c  ivalry  squadron  head¬ 
quarters  could  be  effectively  employed  in  the  corps 
acme*  one  witu  each  division  and  the  fourth  with  corps* 

This  arrangement  would  provide  each  divi  aicn  the 
operational  flexibility  of  an  additional  tactical 
mobile  ooamwd  poet  and  serve  as  a  co weird  headqimrtcrs 
for  the  division  direct  .  ipport  squadron.  The  armored 
cavalry  squadron  at  corps  would  bo  used  in  gansrai 
support  missions  as  required.  An  armored  cavalry 
brigade  headquarters  is  not  recommended »  Squadron 
employment  and  supervision  would  be  effected  through 
the  corps  03 «  Each  squadron  would  contact  the  Corps 
Area  Logistics  Ccmmanu  (CALC)  directly  for  logistical 
and  rAintenanee  support*  A  regiment  has  neither  the 
command  nor  logietLcal  capability  of  supporting  an 
armor  force.  Further,  the  tactical  area  of  operation 
usually  will  not  justify  an  organic  armor  force, 

Begimantal  requirements  could  be  handled  by  the 
organic  division  squadron. 

In  I  Corps  the  judgement  was  that  at  least  seven  KU3  troops  were 
needed  to  perform  the  mission  adequately.  The  proposed  locations  were 
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Qu«n  Tri,  Hue,  Hoi  An,  Tan  Ky#  53a  Mens#  Qaiftg  3Sga£i  and  Due  fi»*  It 
was  the  belief  of  the  advisors  that  with  troops  is  those  tmti;  the 
reaction  Uses  wild  be  greatly  reduced  tu4  the  division  sasd  sector 
commander#  would  be  able  to  employ  these  forces  by  troop  rather  than 
by  platoon  as  was  currently  being  (ten©* 

MsmszsU&e??,. 


Advisors  to  flee  of  the  six  amend  cavalry  squadrons  did  not 
consider  either  the  M24  tank  or  its  programed  replaeepwKt,  the  K41A3* 
adequate  for  use  in  the  Vietnamese  counterinsurgency  effort,  there  was 
uniformity  among  the  advisors  in  stating  that  the  %2k  tank  in  use  vm 
too  wide  for  the  bridges,  too  heavy  for  the  roads  and  soil  conditions# 
lacked  an  amphibious  capability,  and  was  unserviceable  end  un supportable 
because  of  age  and  lack  of  repair  parts.  The  only  significant  improve" 
sent  in.  having  H4lA3!  s  was  that  they  were  newer  and  could  be  supported. 
Advisors  felt  a  tank  fbr  counterinsurgent  should  be  able  to  operate 
freely  in  the  country  it  was  comitted  to  and  arnnt  at  least  two  caliber 
.30  machineguns  (one  a  flexible  bow  gun)  and  a  flat  trajectory  main  gun 
capable  of  centering  dug-in  recoilless  rifles. 


The  3d  Squadron  advisor  (II  Corps)  was  the  only  advise?  who 
recommended  &  second  tank  troop  for  use  in  his  area.  The  responses  from 
the  other  squadrons  all  varied  but  tended  to  agree  that  so  score  tanks 
were  needed. 


The  squadrons  in  the  delta  considered  that  there  was  no  general 
need  for  turn.  i:.  IV  Corps  area  but  the  63  advisor  of  that  corps  stated, 
"Currently,  a  platoon  of  tanks  is  planned  for  employment  in  the  Seven 
liountaina  area  (VI  970&X3).  Terrain  there  will  support  armor  operations | 
however  the  area  is  snail  and  could  not  justifiably  support  the  deployment 
of  more  than  *  nlatoon.*  Two  division  advleore  in  IV  Corps  shared  th© 
opinion  that  a  platoon?i#atmks  might  be  uaeiWl«fcfc.. aorta  ossa*  of  the  delta 
during  the  ciry  If  one  platoon  were  needed  for  several  nor  the 

each  year,  it  would  appear  more  profitable  to  attach  one  from  a  tank  troop 
elsewhere,  provided  there  was  a  way  to  get  the  tanks  to  the  area. 


The  1st  and  5th  Squadron  questioned  the  need  fox  any  tanks  except 
as  a  strategic  reserve  to  counter  hostile  arccr  that  might  be  introduced 
into  Vietnam.  Advisors  in  I  Corps  considered  one  tank  troop  about  rl#»t 
for  use  in  that  area.  A  majority  of  the  advisors  questioned  agreed  that, 
when  employed,  the  tanks  should  be  era  sa-reinfcrcod  with  mechanised  or 
dismounted  infantry  and  controlled  by  corps  through  tna  armored  cavalry 
squadrons. 

Of  the  three  armored  cars,  the  IS  was  regarded  ae  the  best  by  all 
persons  questioned*  Assets  that  advisors  attributed  to  tbs  armored  car 
were:  speed,  light  ancor  protection?  good  firepower  with  the  37»m  canister, 
coaxial  caliber  ,3%  aachlnegun,  and  pintle-mounted  caliber  .50  aacbinegun 
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{though  sasae  advisee  assesses  a  prefteremt  for  &  eeetissd  caliber  *30 
instead  of  the  oalibor  *50  mi  relatively  quiet  dp*ret.i«a» 

It  wee  universally  considered  V  all  squadron  advisors  mi  ecwms^sm 
interviewed  that  armored  ears  were  such  superior  to  traeksdor  ©i-fe«r 
wheeled  vehicle#  far  the  role  of  convoy  escort  and  rout®  mmi ity*  t& 
no  case  did  ARVN  coasandera  or  US  adtf.sor®  believe  there  ware  sufficient 
armor*!  car  unite  available  in  Vietocas*  Bstinaiea  £rs*s  of  the 
squadrons  aa  to  the  nuabtr  reqiiz-ad  wars  sa  &sv»r«d  ear  salt  orgssie  to 
aaeh  snaored  cavalry  squadron,  that  was  in  turn  organic  to  sash  ^.vision* 
A  fourth  squadron  cowawnde?  and  hi#  US  advisor  in  HI  Corpe  recommended 
an  armored  ear  unit  of  platoon  or  troop  aa.a%  for  eaeh  of  th*  three  prin¬ 
cipal  wply  routes  in  that  corps  a res*  .Saoihsr  squadron  recossandsd 
providing  each  squadron  one  plaices  of  car*  and  each  province  chief 
enough  oars  to  patrol  the  roads  in  his  province*  The  regaining  advisor, 
of  the  5th  Squadron  (JGS  reserve),  recommended  one  platoon  of  oars  for 
that  squadron. 


As  was  pointed  out  above  the  ARVN  arsured  cars  at  the  tias  of  the 
•valuation  were  not  employed  by  troop  under  squadron  control  bit  in  all 
cases  were  broken  out  by  platoons  and  sections  to  provide  convoy  escort 
and  route  security  under  the  control  of  local  area  coamsadere*  Or.e  of  the 
evaluators  discussed  this  situation  as  follows: 

It  is  not  desirable  to  have  all  armor  union  in  &  corps 
area  organic  to  the  armored  cavalry  squadron*  The  armor¬ 
ed  car  and  mechanised  rifle  units  of  the  province?,  belong 
right  where  they  are  new*  Granted  that  maintenance  poses 
a  problem,  but  the  RF/PF  headquarters  advisors  recognise 
the  problem  and  are  taking  steps  to  alleviate  it,.  Th* 
armored  cavalry  squadron  advisor  in  II  Corps  feels  that 
provinces  should  have  both  the  responsibility  for  route 
security  and  the  means  to  accomplish  the  mission*  He 
also  believes  that  each  squadron  should  have  a  platoon 
of  armored  ears  for  its  own  convoy  escort  duty*  Most 
the  other  senior  advisors  of  armored  cavalry  squad¬ 
rons  have  expressed  this  same  opinion*  The  deputy  sen¬ 
ior  advisor  to  RF/PF  has  expressed  the  desire  to  have 
armored  cars  assigned  to  provinces  for  the  same  purpose 
and  the  Commanding  General  of  the  HF/FF  has  officially 
requested  in  a  letter  to  High  Command,  BVNA F,  that 
suffioi<ut  armored  oars  be  made  available  to  - ?sign  each 
province  a  platoon  for  convoy  escort  mid  route  security* 

This  would  amount  to  51  platoons  (45  in  the  provinces 
and  6  in  the  special  sectors)* 

In  three  of  the  four  corps,  squadron  advisors  as  well  as  advisors  to  the 
corps  headquarters  felt  that  convoy  escort  and  route  security  should  be 
province  responsibilities  and  that  armored  car  platoons  should  be  provided 
them  as  needed*  An  exception  to  this  was  the  senior  adviser  to  IV  Gorps, 
who  did  not  believe  that  responsibility  either  for  route  security  or 
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araorci  cysts  should  be  given  w  province  The  advisory  jm'mmC. 

of  the  regaining  corps  had  no  strong  filing*  i &  this  regard* 


3.  Filings 

a.  While  armored  cavalry  squadron  averaged  $0  perp«it  of  ib&ir 
authorised  strength,  hcadquerterp  troops  :;er«  aud&tfdfMd  at  an  average 
of  95  nercent  and  coab&t  isoops  an  awvage  of  34  portrait* 

b.  The  average  student  load  at  the  Armor  School  was  ©nr  twlc® 
the  planned  capacity  with  no  increase  in  faculty,  vhils>  the  school  stuff 
was  at  almost  400  percent  of  its  authorised  strength* 

c«  Although  ABVN  amored  cars  vers  organised  in  troops,  their 
cdr  ilon  required  that  they  b®  eotloyod  m  separate  platoons* 

d.  Three  of  the  ARVJJ  squadron  ccacanders  and  their  US  advisors 
who  were  familiar  with  the  test  J£L06  self-propelled  4«2~inch  sorter 
platoon  recommended  that  one  such  platoon  be  organic  to  each  squadron 
headquarters  troop. 

e,  The  majority  of  the  squadron  eoamsaders  s»d  US  advisors  to 
squadrons  believed  the  armored  cavalry  troop  organisations  were  suitable. 

f«  Squadron  counanders  and  US  advisors  to  squadrons  in  three 
of  the  corps  areas  strongly  urged  the  development  of  an  MU3-*>untwd 
armored  vehicle  launched  bridge  (AVLB). 

g.  Four-  of  the  six  squadron  cea&anders  and  tiseir  US  advisors 
believed  the  mechanised  rifle  troops  needed  a  flat  trajectory  »  'cpon 
firing  a  high  «*plosive  round  capable  of  defeating  dug-in  57am  recoil¬ 
less  rifles. 

h.  Thor*  was  no  engineer  terrain  study  of  Vietnam  which  gave 
soil  traffic  ability  and  frequency  of  occurrence  of  various  width  water 
obstacles. 

i.  There  was  no  trajectory,  long  range,  large  caliber 
weapon  suitable  fbr  mounting  on  the  Mil?  at  the  time  of  the  evaluation. 

j.  The  commander  and  the  advisor  of  the  5th  Squadron  (all  tank) 
recommended  that  the  headquarters  tanks  of  the  squadron  and  trc*u>  be 
deleted  and  bI13  armored  personnel  carriers  be  substituted  to  provide 
sjmsrsd  transportation  for  maintenance  and  security  personnel, 

k.  The  US  » iv7.su  rs  to  squadrons  and  to  Regional  and  Popular 
Force  headquarters  considered  the  Regional  Force  armored  oar  platoon 
organisation  adequate. 
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1.  Cotsnandei  s  and  advisors  of  ARVN  armored  cavalry  squadrons  and 
US  advisors  at  corps  headquarters  stated  that  one  squadron  per  corps  was 
insufficient. 

X 

a.  All  US  advisors  of  armored  cavalry  squadrons,  most  ARVN  squad¬ 
ron  coreaanders,  and  some  US  advisors  of  corps  stated  that  the  armored 
cars  and  tanks  in  use  in  Vietnam  were  inadequate. 

n.  Five  out  of  six  of  the  US  ad\d  aors  to  squadrons  and  the  squad¬ 
ron  commanders  stated  that  armored  cars  wore  needed  in  the  squadron  head¬ 
quarters  to  escort  squadron  supply  convoys  to  the  widely  separated  troops. 

o.  Because  of  insufficient  personnel,  shortage  of  armored  cars, 
and  poor  mechanical  conditions  of  the  available  cars.  Regional  Forces  were 
unable i^fully  to  perform  a  convoy  escort  and  route  security  mission. 

?.  OBJECTIVE  6  -  LOGISTICAL  SUPPORT  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Petroleum.  Oils,,  and  Lubricants 

By  and  large  the  petroleum,  oils,  and  lubricants  (POL)  require¬ 
ments  of  arnored  cavalry  squadrons  and  troops  were  based  on  experience 
factors  in  each  corps  area  of  operation.  Fuel  consumption  fbr  the  M3L13’  s 
was  understandably  greater  in  the  delta  areas  where  there  was  more  cwise- 
aing  operations  and  deep  mud.  Three  squadrons  aid  not  have  any  system 
fbr  determining  POL  requirements  and  the  other  three  determined  their  fuel 
requirements  quarterly  based  on  experience,  judgement,  and  the  previous 
quarter’s  usage. 

The  ARVN  Class  III  distribution  points  were  operated  on  an  area 
basis  by  the  Corps  Area  Logistical  Command  (CALC)  in  each  corps  area. 
Normally,  oquac5 -one  issued  POL  coupons  to  e&cn  of  xts  units,  which  could 
be  used  at  any  of  the  class  III  distribution  points.  The  5th  Squadron, 
however,  reported  that  its  units  drew  POL  from  the  squadron. 

It  did  not  appear  that  there  was  a  basic  load  of  POL  for  the 
squadrons.  Two  squadrons  reported  that  they  did  not  maintain  a  basic  lead 
of  POL.  The  6th  Squadron  reported  maintaining  a  10,00Q»liter  (2642~gallon) 
basic  load  of  gasoline  per  troop  along  with  whatever  oil  and  lubricants 
they  thought  they  needed.  The  4th  Squadron  had  one  2^-ton  truck  with  ten 
to  twelve  55-gallon  drums  of  gasoline  per  troop  which  they  considered  as 
a  basic  load,  and  the  5th  Squadron  considered  full  fuel  tanks  and  one  spare 
5-gallon  can  per  vehicle  as  their  basic  load.  An  example,  not  including 
fuel  in  vehicle  tanks,  of  a  basic  load  developed  from  field  experience  is 
that  of  the  2d  Squadron,  shown  in  figure  11.  It  was  obsorved  that  the 
most  common  method  of  refueling  tracked  vehicles  was  from  55-gallon  drums 
fitted  with  a  short  length  of  plastic  tubing.  The  crew  man-handled  the 
drum  onto  the  top  deck  of  the  vehicle  and  held  it  in  place  while  the 
gasoline  drained  into  the  fu*al  tank. 
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(U)  FIGURE  11  •  Baric  load  of  POL,  2d  Armored  Cavalry  Sqyadror.. 
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Transportation  of  POL  froa  distribution  point  to  the  troop  was 
normally  bp  means  of  organic  2|-ton  tracks,  though  the  5th  Squadron 
reported  using  squadron  truck#.  In  some  *'■**  the  *roops  refueled  their 
vehicles  directly  froa  the  dlstriteiu-  •  t.  In  the  delta,  where  roads 
were  few  and  water  transport  more  common,  it  was  not  tmueu*l  for  &  squad¬ 
ron  to  establish  POL  pre-etoeks  fbr  operations  by  transporting  POL  in 
military  or  commercial  boats  and  dumping  it  at  a  secure  town,  hamlet,  or 
cusp* 


Fuel  consumption  records  were  not  complete  in  all  ec.ua drone 
and  two  squadrons  had  no  records  at  all.  Shown  in  figure  12  are  the 
average  monthly  POL  consumption  figures  that  were  available. 


Tank  Troop  1st  Son 


Gasoline  (gal) 

Diesel  (gal 

Oil  (gal) 

Grease  (lb) 

Armored  Car  Troop 

Gasoline  (gal) 

Dissel  (gal) 

OU  (gal) 

Grease  (lb) 

2393 

200 

145 

15* 

HU2 Trppi? 

Gasoline  (gal) 

Diesel  (gal) 

Oil  (gal) 

Grease  (lb) 

5235 

187 

131 

114 

Headquarters  Troop 

Gasoline  (gel) 

Diesel  (gal) 

Oil  (gal) 

Grease  (lb) 

5817 

233 

194 

99 

2d  Son 

3d  Son* 

6tb  Son 

M> 

2235 

- 

- 

232 

- 

— 

146 

- 

- 

29 

— 

4466 

528 

- 

106 

141 

- 

94 

9 

mm 

73 

29 

7709 

5280 

5336 

2Q3 

264 

- 

222 

29 

254 

62 

22 

mm 

5795 

1373 

3U4 

1780 

370 

mm 

276 

17 

85 

154 

- 

*3d  Squadron  data  froa  January  to  Karch  1965*  Ho  data  available  from 
4th  and  5th  Squadrons, 

Gasoline  figures  include  both  79  and  91  octane,  t  t  oil  flares 
include  all  weights  need  (Id?,  30*,  50*,  90*,  ant,  140f)» 

(U)  FIGURE  t2.  Average  monthly  POL  consumption  by  type  of 
troop,  July  to  December  !964» 
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2.  Ammunition 

Aissunition,  requirements  were  determined  In  two  different  ways* 

In  three  of  the  squadrons,  troops  determined  their  own  setmai-tion  require¬ 
ments,  and  in  effect  established  their  own  basic  load,  -by  adjusting  the 
squadron-specified  basic  load  according  to  the  troop  «xperia}.,ce  with 
ammunition  axpendi 'cures.  As  brought  out  in  annex  E,  it  was- not  unusual 
for  H113  troops  to  exeesd  their  basic  load  of  ammunition.  One  squadron 
reported  no  system  for  determining  ammunition  requirements  and  in  the 
remaining  two,  the  troops  used  the  squadron-prescribed  basic  load  without 
modification.  The  basic  loads  prescribed  by  the  squadrons  wore  practical¬ 
ly  all  the  same  and  arc  shown  in  figure  13.  Each  soldier  was  issued  one 
WP  and  two  fragmentation  grenades. 

In  all  cases  but  two  the  troops  reported  that  they  drew  ammunition 
from  the  squadron,  even  though  they  were  attached  to  a  division.  In  the 
4th  and  6th  squadrons,  aaaaniition'  was  drawn  directly  from  area  ammunition 
supply  points. 

Normally,  ammunition  was  transported  from  the  ammunition  supply 
points  to  the  using  unit  by  trucks  organic  to  the  squadron  headquarters 
troop,  though  the  4th  Squadron  reported  that  trucks  organic  to  the  line 
units  were  used  for  ammunition  resupply  in  that  squadron .  In  areas  where 
there  were  few  reads,,  ammunition  resupply  was  sometimes  made  by  aircraft. 

Only  one  squadron,  the  2d  had  records  of  ammunition  expendi¬ 
tures,  as  shewn  in  figure  14 . 

3.  Maintenance 

Five  of  the  squadrons  maintained  a  small  repair  parts  load 
following  a  parts  load  list  that  they  derived  through  experience.  This 
was  sported  to  be  a  minimal  list  and,  since  many  items  were  not 
immediately  available,  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the  parts  load  complete. 
The  parts  contained  in  this  list  were  intended  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
squadron  to  perform  second  echelon  organisational  maintenance.  The  5th 
Squadron  did  not  have  such  a  list  but  squadron  maintenance  pooled  all 
availa'ILe  parts  and  issued  or  used  them  as  needed^ 

The  troops  carried  very  few  repair  parts,  Thar*  were  lists 
for  types  of  vehicles  and  equipment  (M113,  wheeled  vehicle 0.  and  weapons) 
published  by  JOS,  but  US  advisors  considered  these  to  be  running  spares 
rather  than  repair  parts,  e.g,,  filters,  light  bulbs,  and  fuses. 

Squadrons  kept  the  prescribed  maintenance  records,  which  were 
quarterly  service  and  semi-annual  service  reoords  on  tith  wheeled  and 
tracked  vehicles,  in  addition,  squadron  maintenance  kept  a  preventive 
maintenance  roster  for  squadron  vehicles,  a  daily  dispatch  record,  and  a 
current  work  file,  Kaintencnce  reoords  kept  by  subordinate  units  differed 
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Cartridge*  caliber  .30,  carbine  26,300 

Cartridge,  caliber  .30,  ball  33,640 

Cartridge,  caliber  .30,  linked,  w/tracor  233,45^ 

Cartridge,  caliber  .45,  ball  2,80& 

Cartridge,  caliber  .50,  ball,  linked,  v/tracer  75,760 

Cartridge,  caliber“7^4a,  HB  89 

Cartridge,  caliber  .37aa  canister  20 

Cartridge,  caliber  4Cte  grenade  580 

Cartridge,  caliber  5?*ra  recoilless*  canister  30 

Cartridge,  caliber  57^®  recoilless,  HE  181 

Cartridge,  calib*a  57*3®  recoilless,  WP  2l 

Cartridge,  caliber  .30,  grenade  launching  65 

Grenade,  fragmentation,,  M2  6  1,476 

Grenade,  incendiary  K14  9 

Grenade,  smoke,  HC,  MS  8 

Grenade,  WF,  M15  7 

Grenade,  green  amcke  *0.8  10 

Grenade,  yellow  smoke  MIS  10 

Grenade,  red  smoke  KL8  10 

Grenade,  violet  swoke  KL8  8 

Block,  demolition,  comp  C,  M5  aeries  40  ea 

Cap,  blasting,  non-electric,  special  39 

Cord,  detonating,  reinforced,  pliofilm  wrapped  200  ft 

Fuse,  blasting,  time  10 

Igniter,  blasting  fuse,  weatherproof,  M2  47 


(C)  FIGURED*  Ammunition  expenditure  of  2d  Armored 

Cavalry  Squmiron,  January  to  June  1965* 
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among  tha  squadrons*  -a  three  of  the  squadrons  it  was  reported  that  so 
record®  were  kept.  The  2a  Squadron  kept  before  end  after  operation  atain- 
terifirco  (operators'  mtdr.tenance)  forms  and  daily,  weekly,  and  ISOCLmile 
service  records  on  fill-  for  both  the  MU3{ s  and  wheeled  vehicles.  The 
5th  Squadron  units  kept  only  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly  records  and 
the  6th  Squadron  kept  only  quarterly  and  daily  maintenance  records. 

All  the  cquadrons  were  provided  backup  maintenance  (third  echelon 
and  higher)  by  the  ordnance  direct  support  companies  in  their  respective 
corps  areas.  Normally,  there  was  a  direct  support  platoon  from  these 
companies  attached  to  <sr:b.  squadron  and  ordnance  contact  teams  frequent¬ 
ly  remained  with  the  c»valry  troops.  The  ARVN  ordnance  direct  support 
companies  supporting  armored  cavalry  units  were  located  as  follower  832d 
in  Saigon,  841st  in  Can  Tho,  821st  in  Plsdku,  810th  in  Da  Nang,  and  834th 
in  My  Tho.  Tho  S32d  in  Saigon  supported  both  the  1st  and  6th  Squadrons. 

There  were  two  procedures  for  obtaining  repair  parts.  Major 
items  or  components  that  were  repairable  wei1®  obtained  by  direct  exchange, 
usually  through  the  ordnance  contact  team  from  the  direct  support  company. 
Items  that  were  expendable,  or  were  unrepair® ble,  had  to  be  requisitioned 
by  stock  number,  item,  and  quantity.  Vhen  an  item  normally  obtained  by 
direct  exchange  was  net  available,  it  was  also  requisitioned*  Requisi¬ 
tions  were  submitted  to  the  squadron  S4>  who  consolidated  them  before 
forwarding  tc  the  ordnance  direct  support  company  for  action. 

There  was  a  shortage  of  mechanics  at  the  unit  level .  ThJ  a  short¬ 
age  placed  the  additional  burden  of  second  echelon  maintenance  on  the 
direct  support  company  which  was  manned  only  to  perform  third  echelon 
maintenance  work.  The  mechanic  shortage  was  most  acute  in  the  3d  Squad¬ 
ron,  with  only  28  of  73  authorized  mechanics  on  hand.  A  check  of  three 
other  squadrons  disclosed  that  the  2d  and  4th  Squadrons  were  short  50 
percent  of  their  mechanics,  and  the  6th  Squadron  was  short  18  percent. 

Only  one  squadron,  the  6th,  reported  that  there  were  no  parts  in 
short  supply  at  the  time  of  the  evaluation,  though  that  squadron  had  in 
the  past  experienced  delays  of  several  months  In  getting  M123  track  and 
suspension  components,  tires,  and  batteries.  All  other  squadrons  re¬ 
ported  a  variety  of  items  that  were  difficult  to  obtain.  The  most  dif¬ 
ficult  items  to  obtain  frequently  were  the  ML13  track  and  suspension 
components  (pine,  pin  nuts,  torsion  bars,  idlers,  and  shock  absorbers), 
fuel  pumps,  spark  plugs,  and  batteries.  Though  the  percentages  of  dead¬ 
lines  due  to  lack  of  spare  parts  was  high,  the  deadline  rate  for  vehicles 
other  than  M24  tanks  and  M8  armored  cars  was  low. 

Che  of  the  things  that  most  impressed  US  observers  was  that  the 
AITfll  armor  units  took  excellent  care  of  their  vehicles  both  in  garrison 
and  in  the  field.  Though  the  M113  was  constantly  being  used,  its  avail¬ 
ability  rate  was  high  in  all  squadrons.  In  most  units  the  crew,  organi¬ 
zational,  and  support  maintenance  were  outstanding.  The  M113  was  highly 
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regarded  for  its  dependability ,  ruggedness,  and  ee*e  of  maintenance,  Toi 
example,  in  the  3d  Squadron  during  the  month  of  March  1965,  only  four  of 
the  48  MH3's  were  headlined,  all  for  lack  of  spare  parte.  It  was  report** 
ed  that  MH3*@  turned  in  by  the  6th  Squadron  for  rebuild  had  averaged 
about  13,000  miles,  during  which  time  they  had  worn  out  two  or  thraa 
engines.  While  this  seems  like  low  engine  life,  the  nature  of  the 
operations  in  the  delta  was  hard  on  engines.  The  useful  l_fe  of  the  wet 
of  the  vehicle  was  almost  triple  the  required  design  life  of  5000  ail.es 
before  rebuild.  Great  delay  was  experienced  in  gettirg  ME!  arid  J£1  parts. 
For  example,  there  were  no  new  engines  fbr  H24*  s,  and  it  took  a  total  of 
9  months  for  rebuild  in  Japan. 

Of  the  vehicles  deadlined,  the  percentage  deadiined  for  lack  of 
repair  parts  varied  from  none  in  the  6th  Squadron  to  85  percent  in  the 
5th  Squadron  at  the  time  each  squadron  was  visited.  The  1st  Squadron  re¬ 
ported  20  percent,  the  2d  Squadron  4  percent,  the  3d  Squadron  did  not 
know  theirs  and  the  4th  Squadron  had  a  rate  of  75  to  85  percent  (mainly 
M24’s  and  MS’s). 

4.  logistical  Support  for  Regional  Force  Amored  Car  Platoon w 

The  Regional  Force  armored  car  platoons  were  MAP-supported  except 
for  the  lynx  armored  car.  In  the  case  of  the  lynx,  its  ersw  was  famished 
individual  equipment  and  weapons  through  MAP,  but  amored  car  repair  parts 
had  to  be  purchased  with  GVN  funds,  logistical  support,  except  POL,  for 
these  platoons  was  provided  by  the  administrative  and  direct  support 
logistical  company  in  each  province.  The  organisation  of  this  company  is 
included  in  annex  C.  The  only  support  provided  RF  by  ARVN  was  POL,  obtain¬ 
ing  which  was  cited  by  senior  advisors  to  RF  as  one  of  the  two  principal 
logistical  problems  of  RF.  The  other  problem  area  was  the  critical  short¬ 
age  in  repair  parts  for  the  amored  cars.  There  were  numerous  instances 
in  which  amored  car  units  were  not  able  to  participate  in  operations  be¬ 
cause  of  a  fuel  shortage  and  in  nest  units  sn  amored  car  deadline  of 
from  50  to  75  percent  existed  fbr  lack  of  parts, 

5.  Findings 

a.  Amored  cavalry  troops  determined  their  own  POL  requirements, 
based  largely  on  experience  in  a  given  area  of  operation.  There  was  no 
prescribed  basic  load  of  POL  for  armored  cavalry  troops. 

b.  Amored  cavalry  troops  drew  POL  from  area  distribution  points 
operated  by  the  CALC.  Squadron  provided  troops  with  POL  coupons  which  the 
troops  used  to  draw  POL  from  any  CALC  distribution  point. 

c.  Organic  troop  transportaii^r  was  used  to  haul  POL  from  dis¬ 
tribution  points  to  the  using  unit, 

d.  Squadrons  prescribed  ammunition  basic  loads  bait,  in  practice, 
this  was  frequently  exceeded. 
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e»  Squadron  transportation  hauled  anasun ition  from  corps  asa&ni- 
tioa  supply  points  to  subordinate  units, 

f.  Though  JGS  had  published  repair  parts  load  lists  for  various 
types  of  vehicles  (except  the  M24  tank),  they  did  not  exist  at  the  squad¬ 
ron  and  troop  level, 

g.  Maintenance  records  kept  at  squadrons  were  fairly  standard 
throughout  all  squadrons  but  records  kept  at  troop  level  varied  as  to 
type  and  extent  of  detail  recorded, 

h.  The  ordnance  direct  support  company  located  in  each  corps 
area  pnovxu«*d  backup  maintenance  for  armored  cavalry  squadrons, 

i.  The  troops  requisitioned  expendable  vehicular  repair  parts 
from  squadron  but  components  of  a  repairable  nature  were  obtained  by 
direct  exchange  with  ordnance  contact  teams. 

j.  Kon-avai lability  of  spare  parts  was  responsible  for  over  75 
percent  of  the  deadlines  in  two  squadrons  and  for  significant  percentages 
in  two  others. 

k.  In  most  ARVN  armor  units  crew,  organisational,  and  support 
maintenance  were  outstanding. 

l.  Lack  of  sufficient  fuel  and  repair  parts  for  anaored  cars 
were  reported  as  tbs  two  most  serious  logistic  problems  for  Regional 
Force  armored  car  units. 
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BE.  (C)  CONCLUSIONS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


A.  CONCISIONS 

It  is  concluded  that: 

1 .  In  order  to  provide  the  additional  armor  support  necessary  for 
ARVN  operations,  sufficient  additional  arssored  cavalry  squadrons  should 
be  organised  to  provide  each  division  with  one  organic  squadron. 

2.  All  armored  cavalry  squadrons  should  have  a  headquarters  troop, 
at  lout  two  mechanised  rifle  troops,  and  one  tank  troop  in  those  squad¬ 
rons  operating  in  an  area  permitting  the  effective  use  of  tanks. 

3*  There  is  no  requirement  for  a  troop-sise  armored  oar  unit  in  the 
armored  cavalry  squadron  but  the  squadrons  require  a  platoon-sise  armored 
car  unit  for  escort  of  its  own  convoys.  Each  province  requires  armored 
car  platoons  for  area  convoy  escort  and  road  security  missions. 

4.  There  were  sufficient  tank  troops  but  they  were  not  effectively 
deployed  or  employed. 

5.  The  M113  armored  personnel  carrier  was  well-suited  for  use  in 
counterinsurgency  operations  in  Vietnam. 

6.  The  MS,  GKL5,  and  Ford  lynx  armored  cars  were  not  suitable  ibr 
use  in  Vietnamese  counterinsurgency  operations  because  of  lack  of  repair 
parts,  lack  of  a  swim  capability,  poor  cross-country  mobility,  and  in¬ 
ability  to  carry  personnel  in  addition  to  the  crew. 

?.  The  M24  tank  was  not  suited  for  use  in  counterinsurgency  operations 
in  Vietnam  because  of  a  lack  of  repair  parts  and  lack  of  a  swim  capability. 

8.  An  AVLB  wa «  required  in  M113  units. 

9.  All  armored  troop-si ge  organisations  were  adequate  except  that 
the  squadron  headquarters  troop  shoiud  include  one  armored  car  platoon 
and  a  self-propelled  4.2-inch  mortar  platoon. 

10.  The  Regional  Force  armored  ear  platoon  organisation  was  suitable. 

It.  The  armored  cavalry  squadron  headquarters  was  capable  of  control¬ 
ling  its  am  subordinate  units  plus  up  to  two  attached  infantry  battalions. 

12.  Armored  cavalry  squadron  headquarters  were  seldom  employed  in  a 
tactical  role. 
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13.  Envelopment  and  pursuit  of  floelrut  Viet  Con*  fbrc?»  were 
appropriate  missions  fbr  M1I3  units,  but  for.  -  used.  ■ 

1U»  Province  chiefs  should  be  assigned  responsibility  for  convoy 
escort  and  route  security  and  be  provided  sufficient  armored  cars  to 
accomplish  the  mission* 

15.  Instruction  at  the  KVNAF  Infantry  School  in  the  use  of  armor 
was  inadequate  in  scope  and  quantity, 

16.  Instruction  at  the  KVNAF  Command  and  General  Staff  College  con¬ 
tained  inaccuracies  regarding  ARVN  armor  organisation  and  equipment  and 
misinformation  on  the  use  of  armor  in  combined  arms  operations. 

17.  The  influence  of  Armor  Command  over  armor  units  sometimes  trans¬ 
cended  the  tactical  chain  of  command  and  on  some  occasions  weakened  and 
interfered  with  the  commend  of  these  units  by  tactical  commanders. 

18.  The  frequent  ineffective  employment  of  armor  units  was  a  result 
of  commanders  of  all  branches  and  grades  violating  the  principle  of  unity 
of  command  and  not  being  familiar  with  combined  arms  operations. 

19.  Unless  they  had  a  significant  terrain  advantage  the  Viet  Cong 
did  not  seek  engagement  with  armored  units. 

20.  The  Viet  Cong  anti-armor  weapons  and  tactics  were  not  effective 
in  significantly  limiting  the  freedom  of  action  of  ARVN  armored  units 
except  those  operating  without  adequate  dismounted  security  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  reduced  visibility  and  mobility,  such  as  Jungles  and  rubber 
plantations. 

21.  In  most  parts  of  the  delta  and  other  relatively  open  areas  in 
Vietnam,  the  Viet  Cong  anti-armor  weapons  and  techniques  were  not  capable 
of  preventing  the  effective  use  of  armor  in  combined  arms  operations. 

B.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  recommended  that  o’ 

1 .  Each  ARV.t  division  have  an  organic  armored  cavalry  squadron. 

2.  Each  ARVN  armored  cavalry  squadron  be  organised  with  standard- 
type  units  tc  include  one  headquarters  troop  and  at  least  two  mechanised 
rifle  troops. 

3.  One  tank  troop  be  included  in  ARVN  armored  cavalry  squadrons 
operating  in  areas  where  tanks  can  be  effectively  employed:  one  squadron 
in  I  Corps,  two  squadrotis  in  II  Corps,  and  two  squadrons  in  HI  Corps. 
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4<  Province  chiefs  be  made  responsible  for  convoy  escort  and  route 
security  and  be  provided  with  araored  car  platoons  according  to  the 
requirement  of  road,  nets  and  the  criticality  of  their  area* 

5.  Suitable  replacements  be  found  or  developed  for  the  M24  tanks  and 
M3,  GM15,  and  Ford  lynx  armored  cars.  (Since  the  data  collection  period; 
M41A3  tanks  have  been  obtained  as  replacements  fbr  the  M2 4  tanks  end  the 
Cosnando  armored  car  has  been  programmed  to  replace  iS}  lynx,  and  GW5 
armored  carso) 

6.  The  curriculum  of  the  KVNAF  Command  and  General  Staff  College  and 
the  Infantry  School  be  revised  to  include  adequate  material  on  ARVH  armor 
organisation  and  equipment  and  to  present  doctrine  and  tacticel  training 
in  combined  arms  operations. 

7.  \knsor  Command  be  divested  of  any  coraaand  influence  over  taeticel 
armor  units  or  personnel  in  those  units  and  that  it  address  itself  to 
the  responsibility  for  the  development  of  armor  doctrine  and  tactics, 
development  of  improved  materiel,  and  amor  branch  training.  (A  mission 
statement  incorporating  these  recommendations  was  publish®'1  ' '  October 
1965.) 
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(C)  ANNEX  A 

SETTING  OF  THE  EVAHJATIGN 


1.  (V)  ENVIRONMENT 

The  Republic  of  Vietnam  (HVN)  occupies  a  crescent-shaped  area 
of  about  6?, 000  square  miles  on  the  southeastern  edge  of  the  Indochina 
Peninsula*  Although  only  45  miles  vide  at  the  l?th  parallel),  its  demili¬ 
tarized  northern  border  with  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  (North 
Vietnam) ,  it  has  a  ee&co&st  of  1, 500  miles  on  the  South  China  Sea  and 
Gulf  of  Siam*  and  western  borders  with  Laos  and  Cambodia  of  about  900 
miles.  The  land  borders  are  poorly  defined  and  drawn  through  difficult 
and  inaccessible  terrain. 

a.  Terrain 

There  are  four  distinct  geographical  regions:  The  highlands 
located  in  the  north  and  central  portion,  the  plateaus  of  the  central 
highlands,  the  coastal  plain,  and  the  Mekong  Delta  in  the  south.  See 
figure  A«1. 


The  northern  two-thirds  of  the  RVN  is  dominated  by  a  chain 
of  broken  mountains  and  rugged  hills  extending  in  a  northwest- southeast 
direction  and  terminating  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  ^elta  plain  about 
50  mil'je  north  of  Saigon,  the  capital.  The  area  is  characterized  by 
steep  slopes,  sharp  crests,  narrow  valleys,  and  dense  vegetation.  It 
is  spfirsely  populated,  mainly  by  primitive  and  nomadic  tribes,  and  it 
contains  few  roads  or  trails. 

The  central  highlands  adjacent  to  the  Laos-Cambodia  border 
contain  extensive  plateau  areas.  Here,  the  mountains  give  way  to  more 
gently  rolling  terrain.  The  northern  plateau  is  to  red  by  almost 
impenetrable  tropical  ibrests  and  jungles,  which  ofven  have  two  dense 
overhead  layers  of  foliage  at  heights  of  about  40  and  125  feet.  The 
southern  portion  is  typical  savannah  country,  with  large  open  expanses 
covered  by  tropical  grasses  and  open  forests.  TMs  region  is  more  heavily 
populated  than  the  northern  highlands  and  has  more  roads  and  trails. 

The  coastal  plain,  varying  from  10  to  25  miles  in  width, 
extends  from  the  17th  parallel  to  the  Mekong  Delta.  At  sever*.1-  places 
mountain  spurs  jut  out  to  the  sea,  cutting  the  plain  into  a  series  of 
compartments  roughly  at  Mui  Dinh,  Fid  Ke  Ga,  Quang  Ngai,  Da  Nang,  and 
Hue,  north  of  which  the  spurs  become  mor9  frequent*  The  area  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  sandy  beaches  and  dunes,  backed  up  by  rice  Helds,  fertile 
areas,  and  marshes  extending  to  the  mountains.  It  contains  many  small 
cities. 
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The  southern  third  of  the  country  is  part  of  the  large  de¬ 
plain  formed  by  the  rivers  Haw  Giang,  Mekong,  Vaa  Co,  Saigon,  and  Bong 
Nai.  The  Hau  Giang  flows  directly  to  the  South  China  Sea*.  The  huge 
Mekong  splits  into  four  branches,  and  the  Van  Co. and  Dong  Mai  enter  the 
Saigon  before  reaching  the  sea*  In  addition  to  these  major  tributaries, 
the  area  is  cut  by  a  number  of  smaller  streams  and  a  dense  network  of 
canals.  The  plain  is  relatively  flat  with  ter  points  exceeding  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  20  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  a  very  fertile  area  with  more  than 
9,000  square  miles  under  rice  cultivation.  Drainage  is  effected  chiefly 
by  tidal  action,  with  the  difference  between  ebb  and  flood  as  much  as  ten 
feet  in  some  areas*  The  southernmost  tip  of  the  delta,  known  as  the  Ca 
Mau  Peninsula,  is  covered  with  dense  jungles,  and  mangrove  r, wasps  stand 
at  the  shoreline  anc  on  river  estuaries.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  delta 
plain  is  heavily  forested.  The  Plain  of  Seeds,  a  large  marshy  area  cover¬ 
ed  with  tall  reeds  and  scrub  trees,  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  delta 
region  adjacent  to  the  Cambodian  border.  During  the  rainy  season,  a  major 
portion  of  the  entire  area  is  inundated. 

b.  Climate  and  Weather 

The  climate  is  hot  and  humid,  subtropical  in  the  north  and 
tropical  in  the  south  where  the  monthly  mean  temperature  is  about  80 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  annual  rainfall  is  heavy  in  most  regions  end 
torrential  in  many.  It  is  heaviest  at  Hue  which  has  an  annual  average 
of  128  inches.  The  low  of  28  Inches  at  Mhi  Dinh,  a  small  cape  on  the 
eastern  coast  some  62  miles  south  of  Nha  Trang,  results  from  the  presence 
of  hills  in  the  area.  At  Saigon,  rainfall  averages  80  inches  annually. 

See  figure  A -2. 

Seasonal  alternation  of  monsoon  winds  profoundly  influences 
the  weather  throughout  the  year,  although  geographical  features  alter 
patterns  locally.  The  winter  monsoon  blows  generally  from  the  north¬ 
east  from  early  November  to  mid-March  and  often  brings  floods  to  the 
northern  portion  of  the  RVN.  This  is  the  period  of  the  dry  season  in 
the  delta,  which  usually  lasts  from  December  through  March.  The  winds 
begin  to  shift  in  March,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  coastal  plain, 
high  temperature  and  humidity  prevail  in  all  of  the  RVN  from;  April  to 
mid-June.  The  summer  monsoon  blows  generally  from  the  southwest  from 
mid-June  to  late  August  or  early  September,  bringing  to  the  delta  region 
heavy  and  frequent  rains,  high  humidity,  tropical  temperatures,  and 
maximum  cloudiness.  Mountains  cause  clcuds  to  pile  up  and  deposit 
moisture  before  the  clouds  reach  the  coastal  plain  or  the  northern  high¬ 
lands,  which  areas  are  dry  during  this  period.  In  September  the  winds 
begin  to  shift  again,  and  the  coastal  plain  receives  its  maximum 
amount  of  rain  and  cloud  cover,  including  severe  tropical  atoms  and 
typhoons. 
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Roads  throughout  the  RVN  are  few  in  number,  poorly  cared  for, 
and  narrow.  Road  travel  to  major  areas  in  the  north  is  often  stopped 
completely  when  bridges  and  narrow  places  are  destroyed,  either  by  natural 
causes  or  the  Viet  Cong  (VC).  In  the  delta  region,  2,500  miles  of  navi¬ 
gable  inland  waterways  ease  somewhat  the  communication  burden  placed  on 
the  1,200  miles  of  primary  and  secondary  roads  in  the  region. 

A  single-track,  narrow  gauge  railroad  connects  Saigon  with 
the  northern  provinces  by  way  of  the  coastal  plain.  The  system  and  ec/iip- 
ment  is  old  and  frequently  damaged  by  the  VC. 

There  is  nc-  wire  telephone  coneiunication  among  the  major  centers 
of  population.  What  radio  telephone  service  is  available  is  at  the  mvcj 
of  the  often  unstable  atmospheric  conditions  over  the  RVN.  Telephone 
equipment  used  in  major  cities  is  antiquated  or  makeshift. 

In  effect,  rural  areas  are  virtually  isolated.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  a  VC  act  of  terrorism  or  sabotage  to  take  place  in  an  out¬ 
lying  delta  area  and  be  reported  in  Saigon  a  week  or  more  later.  Most 
incidents  accounted  for  take  at  least  two  or  three  days  to  get  into  the 
situation  reports  to  Saigon. 

do  Population 

The  RVN  has  a  population  of  approximately  15.7  million,  with 
an  average  density  of  234  per  square  mile.  The  highland  region  is  generally 
the  least  settled  of  the  geographic  areas  of  the  RVN,  end  the  coastal  plain 
contains  the  most  people.  About  90  percent  of  the  people  live  on  the  13 
percent  of  the  land  best  suited  for  rice  cultivation g  the  delta  and  the 
small  river  basins  of  the  coastal  plain. 

Racially,  the  population  is  composed  of  85  percent  ethnic 
Vietnamese,  6  percent  Chinese  (who  have  established  a  great  influence  on 
che  economy  of  the  RVN),  5  percent  Montegnard  (the  nomadic  aboriginal 
tribe  people  living  in  the  highlands),  3  percent  Khmer-Ghsm  (of  Cambodian 
descent),  and  1  percent  European,  Indian,  and  other  a^all  groups. 

Religiously,  about  80  percent  profess  Buddhism,  about  10 
percent  profess  Catholicism,  and  the  rest  profess  Mihammadanism,  Hindusim, 
Protestantism,  Cao  Daism,  or  Hoa  Haolsm  (two  local  sects). 

Socially,  there  is  an  upper  class  composed  of  old  mandarin 
families,  landed  gentry,  government  officials,  prefeeeiend  men,  intel¬ 
lectuals,  clergy,  and  wealthy  businessmen?  an  urban  middle  class  of 
civil  servants,  teachers,  and  small  businessmen?  and  a  lower  class  * 
mainly  composed  of  farmers,  but  with  a  growing  group  of  urban  workers. 
Mobility  upward  within  the  structure  is  possible  hut  difficult. 
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Vietnamese  culture  is  based  on  traditional  Chinee®  customs 
end  has  been  profoundly  influenced,  especially  among  the  upper  class 
living  in  the  cities,  by  ths  French.  Host  rural  Vietnamese  continue  to 
follow  the  traditional  way  of  life.  The  great  divergence  in  racial, 
religious,  social,  and  cultural  structures  has  produced  continued  strife 
and  tension  among  the  people  who  belong  to  the  various  groups.  There 
seems  to  be  no  evidence  of  a  permanent  stabilizing  force  available 
within  the  Vietnamese  society  to  control  conflicting  elements. 

The  Vietnamese  have  a  deep  and  traditional  belief  in  destiny 
and  man*  a  inability  to  change  the  natural  order  of  events.  This  concept, 
reinforced  by  religious  beliefs,  results  in  a  high  valuation  of  the 
virtues  of  stoicism,  patience,  and  endurance.  The  Vietnamese  are  proud 
of  their  ethnic  traditions  and  hold  themselves  superior  to  ethnic 
miiorities  in  the  RVH  and  to  the  peoples  of  neighboring  countries. 

Most  of  the  people  living  in  the  countryside,  who  make  up 
90  percent  of  the  population  and  who  provide  the  main  targets  for  the 
VC,  care  neither  fbr  the  government  in  Saigon  nor  for  the  VC,  They 
want  to  be  left  alone  to  grow  their  crops,  raise  their  families,  have 
a  tranquil  old  age,  and  die  traditionally, 

2.  (C)  MILITARY  ELEMENTS 

(C)  Friendly 

The  friendly  military  units  employed  In  this  valuation  were 
the  six  ARVN  armored  cavalry  squadrons  and  selected  separate  armored  car 
platoons  of  the  Regional  Forces. 

(1)  Units 

The  1st  through  4th  Armored  Cavalry  Squadrons  were  each 
organic  to  one  of  the  four  ARVN  corps  and  operated  in  those  corps  tactical 
son&s.  The  remaining  two  squadrons,  the  5th  and  6th,  were  retained  under 
control  of  the  R.VNAF  Joint  General  Staff  as  general  reserve.  The  5th 
Squadron,  an  ail -tank  unit,  tus  stationed  in  the  Saigon  area,  and  the  6th 
Squadron,  a  mechanised  infantry  unit,  was  stationed  at  MY  Tho  and  employed 
by  the  7th  Infantry  Division,  Armored  cavalry  squadron  organizations  are 
shown  in  annex  C, 


The  Regional  Force  armored  cars  were  organized  into  57 
separate  platoons  assigned  to  provinces  and  special  sectors  throughout 
tht;  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

(2)  Other  Organizations 

Also  considered  in  this  evaluation  were  the  following 
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organisations  whose  activities  had  significant,  influence  on  the  capabili¬ 
ties  and  employment  of  RVNAF  armor  forces s 

a)  RVNAF  Command  and  General  Staff  College 

b)  The  Armor  Go  ram  and 

c)  The  Armor  School 

d)  The  Infantry  School 
b.  tU)  Sneny 

It  is  a  wall-documented  fact  that  the  Communist  apparatus 
in  the  RVN  is  as  extension  of  the  Communist  party  of  Korth  Vietnam,  and 
that  direction  and  materiel  and  personnel  support  is  received  fro*  tha 
North.  Supreme  authority  in  the  VC  political  and  military  organisation 
in  the  RVN  is  the  Central  Office  South  Vietnam  located  in  Tay  Kinh 
Province  near  the  Cambodian  border.  Subordinate  thereto  ore  four  Military 
regions  and  onu  special  tone  (corresponding  roughly  to  the  capital  area), 
each  of  which  has  a  subordinate  series  of  provincial,  district,  and 
Tillage -comaune  party  committees. 

(1)  Chits 

The  VC  military  forces  can  be  divided  into  3  opera¬ 
tional  categories?  main  force,  local  force  (together  about  35,000 
troops),  and  militia  units  (60,000  to  80,000  soldiers) «  The  main 
force  consists  of  full-time  units  controlled  by  the  military  region, 
local  force  units  are  controlled  by  province  and  district  committees » 

They  are  well-organised,  and  the  personnel  are  well-trained  and  well- 
equipped.  >hLlitia  units  are  foil-  and  part-time  local  aimed  groups 
responsible  to  district,  village,  and  hamlet  authorities.  Personnel 
of  these  units  aiss  v*ed  frequently  es  intelligence  gatherers,  porters, 
or  as  reinforcements  for  main  and  local  force  units.  They  may  replace 
losses  in  the  local  force. 

A  VC  battalion  is  planned  for  400  to  500  man,  but  in 
reality  may  consist  of  as  few  as  250.  A  company  averages  100  men,  and 
a  platoon  about  30®  Personnel  may  be  acquired  voluntarily},  by  kid¬ 
napping,  or  by  impressment  using  blackmail  or  threats  of  violence. 

There  is  evidence  that  large  numbers  (a  total  of  about  45,000  in  four 
years  since  I960)  of  native-born  North  Vietnamese  have  infiltrated  from 
North  Vietnam  through  Laos  into  the  RVN. 

Viet  Cong  forces  are  in  general  lightly  equipped  and 
have  a  commensurate  degree  of  cross-country  mobility.  In  addition  to 
individual  weapons,  they  have  a  large  number  of  automatic  weapons,  and 
light  e rev-served  weapons.  The  larger  units  are  equipped  with  mortar* 
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and  recoiiiess  rifles,  Supplies  are  obtained  threugh  osptsuro,  local 
procurement,  taxation;  and  infiltration.  Food  staples  such  tt  fiah, 
rice,  and  manioc  are  readily  available. 

(2)  Capabilities 

Because  of  support  rendered  by  the  country  people, 
familiarity  with  the  area,  lack  of  responsibility  for  life  and  property, 
and  the  nature  of  guerrilla  organisation,  equipment,  and  tactics,  *ae 
VC  are  able  to  move  virtually  at  will  throughout  much  of  the  XVX.  They 
are  able  to  exploit  as  necessary  the  differences  in  race,  religion,  class, 
economic  condition,  and  cultural  background  of  their  targets.  They 
have  a  well-developed  intelligence  system,  good  discipline,  and  a 
usually  effective  security  system. 

Viet  Cong  military  operations  have  the  advantages  of 
speed,  suprise,  deception,  and  infiltration.  Training,  accomplished 
in  small,  local  areas  by  well-indoctrinated  cadre,  probably  emphasises 
selection  of  the  most  vulnerable  targets,  night  operations,  movement 
afc  email  units  until  concentration  is  required,  terrorism  and  propaganda, 
use  of  weapons,  employment  of  terrain  and  weather,  and  infiltration. 

The  VC  objective  is  not,  at  the  present  stages  of  their  insurgency  to 
hold  terrain,  but  rather  to  inflict  losses  on  government  forces,  to 
capture  weapons  and  materiel,  and  to  convince  the  people  that  the  /pvero- 
ment  In  Saigon  cannot  protect  them  and  will  eventually  be  defeated. 

(3)  limitations 

Viet  Cong  limitations  stem  from  their  need  for  strong 
security  and  the  largely  clandestine  nature  of  their  activities.  Al¬ 
though  the  people  among  wham  they  live  afford  them  a  high  degree  of 
protection,  active  and  passive,  force  aust  often  be  used,  and  support 
based  on  threats  end  fear  endures  only  as  long  as  pressure  is  brought 
to  bear.  Primitive  living  conditions  add  to  the  strain  of  avoiding 
government  troops  until  the  right  moment.  The  VC  are  vulnerable  to  air 
and  artillery  attack,  and  less  so  to  armor  attack.  limited  logistical 
capability,  lack  of  communications,  and  insufficient  medicine  are  other 
weaknesses. 


£ 
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(C)  ANNEX  B 

ICE  .MISSIONS  OF  ARMOR  UNITS 

Annex  B  contains  the  TCK" adsslon  statement  of  ARVN  arson  units  as  follows? 


1st  through  4th  Armored  Cavalry  Squadrons  B-2 
5th  Armored  Cavalry  Squadron  B-2 
6th  Araored  Cavalry  Squadron  B-3 
Headquarters  Troop.  Armored  Cavalry  Squadron  E-3 
Tank  Troop  B-4 
Armored  Car  Troop  B-4 
Mechanised  Rifle  Troop  B-5 
Regional  Fores  Me chant  red  Platoon  B-& 
Armor  School 

School  Troop,  Armor  School  B-7 
Armor  Command  B-7 
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1ST  THRU  4?H  ARKCBED  CAVAl**  SQUADRONS 
TOE  TO  130 

Approved*  15  «5une  19»$3 


MIS3ICS  s 

To  close  with  and  destroy  enemy  insurgent  fbrees,  using  fire, 
maneuver  and  shook  action*  To  provide  security  as  directed,  by  use  of 
organic  amoved  car  troops*  In.  event  of  conventional  hostilities,  to 
attack  or  defend  with  organic  tanks  and  rifle  units,  to  counter  enemy 
armor,  to  provide  reeormalaaance  for  econoray  of  force,  and  to  provide 
security  for  a  higher  unit. 

ASSIGNMENT: 

Assigned  to  corps* 

CAPABILITIES: 

Conduct  counterinsurgency  operations  requiring  a  high  degree  of  fire- 
power,  mobility,  anaor  protection,  and  shock  action.  Penetrate  swamps 
or  inundated  areas  normally  denied  to  vehicles,  make  hasty  river  crossings, 
using  organic  units  equipped  with  astpniblouB  carriers*  Provide  security 
for  routes  of  communication.  In  event  of  conventional  hostilities,  provide 
tank-armored  infantry  teams  for  attack  or  defense,  screen  the  parent 
organisation,  provide  flank  and  rear  security  for  a  higher  unit,  or  serve 
as  a  covering  force  in  offensive,  defensive,  or  retrograde  operation a* 


5TH  ARMORED  CAVALRY  SQUAERCH 
TCS  BEING  STAFFED 


MISSION* 

To  close  with  and  destroy  enemy  insurgent  forces  using  fire  and 
maneuver,  and  shock  action.  In  conventional  operations,  to  attack  or 
defend  with  organic  tanks  and  counter  enemy  artaor. 

ASSIGNMENT* 

High  Command,  KVNAF  Reserve. 

CAPABILITIES: 

Conduct  counterinsurgency  operations  requiring  a  high  degree  of  fire¬ 
power,  mobility,  armor  protection,  mid  shock  action.  Attack  under  hostile 
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fire,  Destroy  enemy  armor.  Support  infantry  unite  by  fire,  sane amr 
end  shock  action* 


6th  abmcrsd  cavairy  sotabiscb 

TOE  EKING  STAFFED 


MISSIONS 

To  <**  '  with  and  destroy  ene«y  insurgent  forces  using  fire,  maneuver, 

and  shooK  .  -ion.  In  conventional  hostilities  to  attack  or  defend  with 
rifle  units  in  coordination  with  other  anas* 

ASSIGNMENTS 

High  Coamndj,  RVNAP  Reserve* 

CAPABXUTI5S: 

Conduct  counterinsurgency  operations  requiring  a  high  degree  of 
firepower,  mobility,  artsor  protection,  and  shook  action*  Penetrate 
inundated  areas,  stake  hasty  river  crossings  by  organic  swans,  serve 
as  a  covering  force*  Flank  and  rear  security. 


HQ  TROOP  ARMORED  CAVAtRI  SQUAI&CN 
TOR  TO  13i 

Approved  *  15  June  1963 


MISSIONS 

To  provide  cowaand  and  control,  supply  and  maintenance  for  the 
armored  cavalry  squadron. 

ASSIGNMENTS 

Organic  to  armored  cavalry  squadron. 

CAPABILITIES: 

Provides  the  following  to  the  squadron  and  attached  unites  Contend, 
control,  staff  planning,  supervision  of  operations,  conaunications, 
supply,  administration:  and  organisational  maintenance. 
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TANK  TROOP 
TCS  TO  132 

Approved*  15  3xai9  1963 


KESSEORt 

To  does  with  end  destroy  enemy  force*,  using  fire,  aanouver  and 
shook  action  in  coordination  with  other  opribat  unites* 

assurors?* 

Organic  to  armored  cavalry  squadron* 

CAPABIXITIFox 

Attack  or  counterattack  under  hostile  fire.  Destruction  of  enemy 
light  tanka.  Support  of  infantry  or  reconi  .aisaance  units  by  use  of 
direct  fire,  maneuver,  and  shock  action. 


ARKCRBD  OAR  TROOP 
TOK  TO  134 

Approved*  15  June  1963 


MISSION: 

To  perfom  reconnaissance  and  provide  routs  security  for  the  unit 
to  which  assigned.  To  perform  light  combat  missions.  To  provide  area 
security. 

ASSIGNMENT* 

Organic  to  armored  cavalry  squadron. 

CAPABILITIES: 

Ground  reconnaissance  for  higher  echelon  (close  or  distant 
reconnaissance,  counter-reconnaissance).  Provide  security  for  route 
of  cossaanication  end  escort  for  highway  convoys.  Security  of  an 
axis  of  advance,  flank  or  rear  guard  for  higher  echelon  usually 
operating  under  squadron  control.  Delaying  or  harraesing  action. 

Rear  area  security,  holding  of  critical  points,  reinforcing  critical 
areas. 
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H2CHANIZK9  RIFU5  TRCOP 
TC8  10  135 

Approved*  15  June  1963 


MISSIONS 

To  close  with  the  enemy,  capture  ~r  destroy  hi®*  To  stake  hasty 
river  crossings*  raids  in  force,  and  harrassiag  operations  to  destroy 
enemy  guerrilla  bases* 

ASSIGNMENTS 

Organic  to  armored  cav&lry  squadron* 

CAPABILITIES s 

Closing  with  the  enemy  and  destroying  hi®  by  fire  and  maneuver* 
either  mounted  or  dimoonted.  Moving  rapidly  over  wasps  and 
inundated  terrain  previously  denied  to  vehicles*  Seising  and  bolding 
critical  terrain  features*  Rapidly  exploiting  success  end  pursuing 
the  enemy j  Combat  in  cooperation  with  Air  Force  elements*  airborne, 
or  helicopter  borne  units*  Performing  delaying  actions.  Making  hasty 
river  crossings. 
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REGIONAL  FCSOS 
WBRMftaSD  PLATOON 
TCE  BA/CG-370 
Approved:  2  June  1963 


MI  SSI  CM: 

To  clear  roads*  maintain  security  of  roads  and  bridges*  petrol*  and 
escort.  When  reinfbrced,  provide  intervention  support  to  stationary 
posts  and  conduct  snail  operations. 

ASSIGNMHiT: 

Regional  Fbrce  Provincial  Headquarters 

CAPABILITIES: 

Provides  groat  automatic  weapon  firepower  and  high  ability  on  roads, 
resides  light  amor  protection  against  snail  urms  fire  and  artillery 
=sh  !  fragoents.  Provides  security  to  a  road  course  of  45  km.  When  dis- 
tt  •  Kd,  personnel  can  fight  as  infantry.  Conducts  anti-guerrilla  patrols 
over  large  areas  to  prevent  road  or  bridge  destiuction  (Maximus  cruising 
ranges  250  kms).  Provide  automatic  weapon  fire  support  to  infantry 
operations.  When  sufficiently  reinforced  (by  one  or  two  infantry  platoons} 
can  rapidly  provide  intervention  support  to  isolated  or  advanced  posts* 
or  can  conduct  operations  to  seize  small  objectives. 


ARMOR  SCHOOL 
TCE  TR-113 

Approved:  10  December  1962 


MISSION: 

To  provide  armor  branch  training  for  selected  officers*  non¬ 
commissioned  officers,  officer  candidates,  and  certain  enlisted  specialists 
of  the  ARVH. 

ASSIGN!  W: 

Thu  Due  Military  School  Center 
CAPABILITIES: 

Kith  assigned  school  troops  and  appropriate  logistical  support  fro® 

Thu  Due  Military  School  Center  this  school  can  conduct  resident  instruc¬ 
tion  with  a  wodjsum  in-training  load  of  250  students,  cr  150  students  and 
2  company  size  units. 
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SCHOOL  TROOPS,  .  _  .  _  - 

the  abmcb  moot 

TCE  TR~t  1 3 

Approved?  1$  April  1963  •  .7 


MISSION? 

To  provide  support  in  personnel  and  equipment  for  Amor  Branch 
training  conducted  by  the  Armor  Schools 

ASSIGNED? 

Armor  School,  Thu  Due  Military  School  Center 

CAPABILITIES 2 

Provide  necessary  vehicles  and  personnel  to  organise  armor  units 
into  squad,  section,  platoon,  and  company  level  fbr  instruction.  Also 
provide  necessary  vehicles  and  personnel  capable  of  conducting  tank 
gunnery  ranges  and  maintenance  instruction. 


MISSION  AND  CAPABILITIES 
OF  ARKCR  COMMAND 


TG-110  Armor  Command  (Chief,  Amor)  TOE  Strength  of  31  (H  Officers, 
10  NCO's  and  10  EM) 


MISSIONS 

To  advise  and  assist  the  General  Staff  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  armor  *—  including  organisation,  training,  supervision,  and  employ¬ 
ment;  to  prepare  and  submit  funding  projects  relative  to  armor;  to 
conmand  all  armor  unite,  if  required;  and  to  command  directly  all 
general  reserve  armored  units. 

CAPABILITIES; 

a.  To  study  and  prepare  documents  pertaining  to  armor  doctrine. 

b.  To  prepare  armor  reorganisation  and  development  planning  as  \ 

required.  j 

c*  Collecting,  interpreting  and  analysing  information  pertaining  | 

to  armor  tactics,  organisation  and  materiel  of  hostile  forces.  f 
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d.  Technical  training  auid  suporriaion  of  all  txmor  unit#. 


«.  ?o  condxct  inspections  of  all  araored  unit*  to  datandn* 
e«Ml>at  rtadineas  and  profieiansy. 
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(C)  AHHEX  C 
CBGAKIEATIGSS 

Annex  C  contains  the  AP.VN  aroor  organisations  as  fellow®* 


Experimental  Organisation,  Amo  red  Cavalry  Squadron  (1962)  C-2 

1st  and  2d  Armored  Cavalry  Squadron®  C-3 

3d  Armored  Cavalry  Squadron  C-4 

4th  Armored  Cavalry  Squadron  C-5 

5th  Armored  Cavalry  Squadron  C-6 

6th  Armored  Cavalry  Squadron  C~7 

Regional  Force  Mechanised  Platoon  C~S 

Armor  School  C«9 

School  Troops,  the  Armor  School  C~1C 

Regional  Force  Administration  and  Direct  Support  C— It 

logistical  Company 
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(C)  AHNU  D 

Ml  13  OPHtATICHS  SOP,  2D  IBKOB0G  CAVAX&T  SQUADBCB 

Annex  D  contains  an  SCP  for  Ml  13  operations  prepared  bar  the  2d  Amsmv 
ed  Cavalry  Squadron  for  use  by  X?  Corps  visits* 
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REPUBLIC  CP  VTETNASI 
REPUBLIC  CP  VIETNAM  ARSED  FORCES 
IV  CORPS 

mo  mom  cavaiet  sqoabrcw 

Message:  2450/TD2/P3 
Kit 3  OPERATIONS  SOP 


1*  (a)  PURPOSE 

A.  Reference*  JGS  Letter  1151,  dated  26  September  1963. 

B,  This  SOP  ie  to  assist  the  units  of  IV  Corps  in  the  employment 
of  the  Ml  13  and  to  understands 

1.  Capabilities  ft  limitations. 

2.  Operational  missions  appropriate  for  Ml  13  Troops. 

3.  Logistical  &  maintenance  requirements  for  Ml  13. 

II.  (C)  DATA  AMD  CAPABILITIES  OP  H1 13 

A.  Ml  13  Personnel  Carriers. 

1 .  Weapons 

(a)  CLie  (1)  cal  .50  w/gun  shield  (open  cupola)  and  one  (1) 
cal  .30  ground  mounted  on  either  side.  (6  per  troop). 

* 

(b)  One  cal  ,30  cupola  mounted  and  one  (1)  cal  .30  ground 
mounted. 

2.  Dimension  &  and  Weight. 

(a)  Lengths  16  feet 

(b)  Widths  8.8  feet 
(e)  Height*  7.2  feet 

(d)  Ground  Clearances  1.4  feet 

(e)  Combat  loaded*  22,900  pounds 

3.  Remarks.  In  IV  Corps  area,  EIFFEL  type  bridges  will 
support  crossing  of  Ml  13* 
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(c)  mm  ft 

Ml  13  OPERATIONS  SOP,  2D  AHKCRKD  CAVA1RT  SOJAIRCB 


Annex  D  contains  an  SOP  for  Ml  13  operations  prepare!  by  the  24  A ranr- 
ed  Cavalry  Squadron  for  use  by  IV  Corpe  qnlts« 
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(a)  EIFFEL  class  2  REIT  -  US  (new  model  supports  crowing 
of  Ml 13  with  case,  Bridge  classification j 

{1)  lengths  21  actors 

<2)  Width*  3»578  aeiera 

(3)  Teenage*  12  tons 

(b)  XXIF&X.  Class  II  K  (old  type)  support  caution  crossing 
of  Ml  13  provided  bridge  is  in  good  repair  (bottom  sound  and  side  railings 
undamaged).  If  this  type  of  bridge  has  been  previously  damaged  and  re¬ 
paired  or  bridge  structure  is  weak?  it  will  not  support  1013  crossing. 

(1)  Length*  21  meters 

(2)  Width*  2.75  meters 

(3)  Tonnage  *  3  taps 

B.  Combat  Capabilities  « 

1.  Firepower 

(a)  Assault  element*  Eleven  (11)  carriers  with  five  (5) 
cal  *50  and  fifteen  (15)  cal  .30  Id's. 

(b)  S?ipport  element*  Four  (4)  carriers  with  three  (5) 

Slum  mortars  (ground  mounted)  and  two  (2)  57hm  HR. 

2.  Troop  Combat  Strength  (See  Incl.  l). 

(a)  Infantry  Element „ 

(1)  Each  carrier  has  13  personnel  assigned, 

(a)  Oao  infantry  squad  (11  men) 

(b)  One  driver 
(s)  Ctoc  gunner 

(2)  Normally  in  the  conduct  of  a  ops  rati  on,  the 
strength  of  the  assault  element  will  vary  according  to  personnel  avail¬ 
able.  Factors  which  influence  number  of  personnel  are; 

(a)  Personnel  assigned  to  troop 

(b)  Rear  detachment  personnel 
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(c)  Combat  and  acfedni strati^  losses 

(d)  Number  of  carrier*  in  final  aeasalt 

(3)  The  disattmnfcvtd  assault  Is  noraoily  connoted  with  a 
troop  strength  of  80  -  f  00  nan* 

(4)  To  operate  the  M3»  3  on  the  carrier*  which  provide 

a  bass  of  fire,  two  gunners  and  one  loader  remain  mounted  at  all  times  for 
a  total  of  four  men  per  carrier  (to  include  the  driver#) 

(b)  Support  Element. 

(!)  82am  jaortars  whenever  possible  are  ground-mounted 
to  support  combat  operations.  These  are  manned  by  the  normal  c.ew  of  dx 
(6)  men. 


(2)  The  two  (2)  57m  HB  can  be  used  either  as  a  direct 
support  weapon  or  accompany  the  assault  element* 

III.  (C)  HOVSJOCJT  CAPABILITIES 

A,  Speeds,  f 

1,  Highways  30  MPK 

2,  Dry  rice  paddys  10  -  1$  KPH 

3,  Rice  paddys  6  -  10  KPH 

B,  Impassible  terrain 

1,  Swaap  grass  (inundated  areas) 

2,  Mangrove  swamps  (U~Minh  and  Tra  Tien  areas) 

3o  Palm  groves  and  dense  jungle  growth 

Co  Operational  capability  without  resupply 

1,  Dry  season  operating  over  dry  ground:  Two  days  or  60  miles, 

2,  Wet  season  operating  in  wet  terrains  Che  k  one  half  days  or 
45  miles* 

D,  River  and  canal  crossing# 

1,  The  selection  of  a  good  c roe sing  site  is  dependent  upon  a 
thorough  reconnaissance,  map,  air  and  grv  'rd.  Tima  in  crossing  will  be 
reduced  if  the  site  selected  has  favorable  crossing  characteristics, 
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2,  Factors  which  iiifiuer.ee  SCL13  crossing  capabilities. 

(a)  Slope  md  condition  of  the  beak*. 

(1)  Slop*  oust  be  lese  than  60$,  both  entering  end 
leaving  the  water *.  The  mil  Bust  be  relatively  firo  end  th*  bottom  f~»e 
fjrou  excessive  raid, 

(2)  Crossing  site  wist  be  free  from  natural  and  Ban 
made  obstacles.  Villages,  trees  and/or  neevy  vegetation  restrict  crossing 
and  reqidrJ  ^additional  pioneering  to  overcome . 

(b)  Crossing  over  rivers  should  be  aeeoapUshsd  at  high  tide 
whenever  possible  to  facilitate  the  entry  and  exit  fro*  the  water. 

(e)  Water  performance  c*  KU3. 

(1)  With  the  current  :  34  HPH. 

(2)  Against  the  current?  2  MPK. 

3.  Time  required  to  cross  canals  and  rivers:  (See  In cl  2). 

IF*  (C)  AKKAS  WITHIH  IV  CCBFS  PC*  Ml  13  BffLOWBIT 

A*  Operational  areas,  year  around. 

1.  Kien  Phong. 

2.  Vinh  Binh  (except  the  mangrev*  area  vie  long  To  an). 

3.  Sa  Xuyen. 

4.  Bac  lieu  (ercept  for  coastal  strip) 

5.  An  Xhyen  (except  mangrove  area  along  coast  and  the  southern 
peninsula) 

B.  Operational  areas,  ary  season. 

1  .  An  Gisng 

2.  Ghuong  Thien 

3.  Chau  Sec 

C.  United  operations  possible  year  around 
1.  Vinh  Lang 
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2e  Phong  Diah 

D«  Area  restricted  to  K1I3  employment 
1#  K!  sn  (H.ar«g  (tra  Tien  mangrove) 

2.  An  Xuyen  (U-Minh  Thtiong  and  U-MLrih  Ha  mangrove) 

v.  (c)  messxgks  fob  m3  moc? 

Ac  Appropriate  missions  for  M1I3  tsecp. 

1*  Attack  (This  is  the  primary  mission) 

2.  Search  md  -lear  within  a  sons 
3«  Slocking  force 
4*  Reserve 

8,  Offensive  tactics  employed  by  Mil 3  troops 
1,  VC  defend  against  MU3 

(a)  Recently  '/C  units  have  demonstrated  proficiency  in 
defense  against  the  KL13* 

(b)  VC  defense  doctrine  includes; 

(1)  ^pleyaent  of  natural  sad  man  made  obstacles 

(Z)  Esployxent  of  57tem  R£  positions 

(3)  Strong  defensive  positions  to  front  and  flank, 
little  protection  within  rear  of  position* 

2C  General  c^neid® ration, 

(a)  To  provide  the  K1X3  troop  with  additional  troop 
strength,  one  infantry  company  should  habitually  be  attached  to  the  treop. 

(1)  To  segment  organic  infantry  in  the  dismounted 

sascolte 


(2)  To  seise  objectives  where  the  carrier  ie  unable  to 
close  on  the  objective* 

(b)  In  offensive  operation  it  is  desirable  to  use  the  Ml  13 
isr  conjunction  with  other  forces,  i.e,  Infantry  Battalion. 


Atm  B 
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3.  Attack  of  &  strong  defensive  positive  car  be  aecoaplished 
using  three  techniques. 

(&)  1-2.13  troop,  reinforced,  attack  th«  objective  from  tbs 
front,  using  the  carriers  to  deliver  a  h*>»vy  volume  of  fire,  and  an 
infantry  battalion  attacking  one  of  the  flanks  of  the  position. 


(b)  Infantry  battalion  attack  tha  object! vs  from  tbs  front, 
xviim  tha  M3. 13  troop,  reinforced,  to  attack  one  of  the  flanks  of  the  posi¬ 
tion. 

(e)  Sisaultaneoua  at  ,»cfc  with  the  KU3  troop,  reinforced, 
and  the  infantry  battalion  fxo*  sane  direction. 

C.  Missions  not  appropriate  for  K113  troop 

If  Eoii  clearing 

2.  Escort  mission* 

3.  Road  security  or  defense  of  a  strongpoiut.  (outpest) 

4.  Hear  reconnaissance 

5.  Platoon  sized  sight  ambushes , 

S.  Might  Operations 

1.  M113  have  the  capability  of  operating  at  night  to  accomplish 
the  acme  <01581008  as  daylight  operations. 


2e  Might  operations  because  of  the  added  diffi  .-iltiee  created 
by  restricted  vision  requires  detailed  plans  to  include: 

(a)  Thorough  knowledge  of  are*  of  operations 
(Prior  knowledge  of  the  area  desirable) 

(b)  Ecute  of  advance  must  be  selected  and  recoxmai seance 
conducted  during  daylight  hours. 


(c)  Objective  area  must  be  well  defined  and  is  generally 
smaller  than  daylight  objective. 

3«  Conduct  of  night  operations 

(a)  Sate  of  advance  in  attack  will  be  reduced.  Infrared 
equipment  can  hi  used  but  control  of  the  carriers  is  difficult. 

(b)  Close  coordination  between  infantry  and  XU3  to  provide 
additional  security  for  the  carriers  is  required. 
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(c)  Illussiaatlon  mat  fc*  carefully  planned  to  provide 
artificial  light  for  asaanlu  on  the  objective. 

VI.  (C)  PLANNING  THE  OPERATION 

A.  Coordination  with  the  Ml  13  personnel  is  essential. 

1  Troop  ccassandsr  mast  be  consulted  in  planning  operations 
whenever  poscdfel*, 

2 .  Souadron  liaison  officers  cm  assist  Headquarters  using  the 
HI  13  in  their  plans. 

Bo  Developing  the  operation  plan. 

1.  Area  involved  oust  be  analysed* 

(a)  Prior  knowledge  of  a ra.%  by  personnel  from  JCLA3  units  is 
helpful  in  developing  a  scheme  of  maneuver  that  will  ostein  awcriwuri  benefit 
from  MH3’*. 


(b)  If  area  is  unknown,  sir  reconnaissance  (L19  or  UHfB) 

is  necessary.  This  should  be  conducted  by  personnel  from  she  KU3  vxXt  to 
take  advantage  of  their  knowledge  of  the  SCU3  capabilities  end  terrain. 

(c)  If  the  terrain  is  unfavorable,  MU3f»  should  not  be 
used  as  nothing  will  be  gained  attempting  to  Maneuver  the  troop  over 
unsuitable  ground. 

2.  Tentative  plan  vast  be  developed. 

(&)  Tine  factors  are  important. 

(1)  Tim?  fron  ID  to  the  objective  met  be  estimated 
based  on  p^or  knowledge  of  the  area  end  knowledge  of  KU3  capabilities. 
(See  Inol  2.) 

(2)  It  ie  desired  that  the  KU3'e  and  supporting 
infantry  arrive  on  the  objective  at  the  asm  tim  in  order  to  Make 
maximum  use  of  shock  action  and  firepower. 

(b)  Selection  of  ID 

(1)  Kell  defined,  easy  to  recognise. 

(2)  If  canals  are  used  as  this  control  feature,  the 
far  bank  should  be  used  as  the  ID. 
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(e)  Route  of  advance 

( 1 )  Should  be  selected  ever  most  favorable  terrain 
consistent  with  the  tactical  situation . 

(2)  Avoid  to  maximum  extent  possible  natural  obstacles. 

(3)  Should  b<  flexible;  if  progress  on  assigned  rout*- 
becomes  difficult,  alternate  routes  should  be  available  to  be  used  to 
facilitate  advantage  without  disrupting  the  scheme  of  Maneuver. 

3«  finalized  plans  will  be  issued  as  operation  order. 

VII.  (C)  LOGISTICS 

A.  Class  III 

1.  Consumption  rates  (based  on  80  gals  capacity) 

(a)  Oh  highways*  140  Biles 

(b)  C.'V'ss  country*  65  miles 

(c)  Sice  paddy  -  inundated  areas:  4 0  miles 

(d)  Idle  speet  *  tO  -  12  gallons  per  hour 

2.  Gasoline  resupply  rates  (based  on  65  miles  of  highway  travel) 

(a)  M113  (15)  350  gals  of  91  octane 

(b)  3 A  ton  (2)  18  gals  of  ?0  octane 

(c)  l/4  ton  (2)  10  gals  of  70  octane 

(d)  Wrecker  (1)  28  gels  of  70  octane 

3.  PC (L  resupply  locations  p  17  Corps 

(a)  Hairs  supply  points 

(1)  Soc  Trang 

(2)  Can  Tho 

(3)  Vinh  long 

(b)  Auxiliary  supply  points 
‘  (1)  Tra  Vinh 
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1 .  Basle  load  of  Class  ?  for  KL13  troop 


Weseen 

Basie  k>ad 

Total  Rounds 

Carbine 

90  sounds 

67 

6,030 

120  rounds 

92 

n,uo 

43  3H3 

225  rounds 

6 

1,330 

BAR 

1000  rounds 

18 

18,000 

Cel  30  MS 

4000  rounds 

15 

60,000 

Cal  50  K 

1800  rounds 

6 

10,800 

57mm  BE 

30  rounds 

2 

60 

81am  Mortar 

80  rounds 

3 

240 

M»79 

30  rounds 

3 

90 

45  Pistol 

21  rounds 

18 

378 

2.  Expenditure  rates?  Against  a  strongly  defended  position 
(occupied  by  VC  company  or  better)  approx.  2/3  of  the  basic  load  will  be 
expended  daring  tbs  contact  and  seizure  of  the  object! re, 

C.  Resupply  methods, 

1,  Normal  means  of  resupply  of  Class  in  and  V  will  be  organic 
wheeled  vehicles.  Supplies  will  be  taken  to  the  control  Headquarters  CP 
where  the  HH3's  will  return  to  accomplish  resupply. 

2.  Other  methods 

(a)  Helicopter,  When  the  MH3*  b  are  unable  to  return  to 
the  CP  or  to  roads  where  wheeled  vehicles  could  effect  re  supply,  helicopters 
can  be  used. 


(b)  Boats.  If  secure  waterways  exist,  resupply  can  be 
accomplished  by  using  boats  to  bring  Class  HI  and  V  into  the  operational 
area. 


(c)  Aerial  drops.  This  hod  is  least  preferred  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  persd.  .  ,*a  to  use  cargo  aircraft  and  the 
wide  dispersion  of  supplies  once  dropped. 

VIII,  (C)  HAIHtSXAMGE 

The  H1 13  troops  require  extensive  maintenance  in  order  to  keep  their 
equipment  operational.  Units  using  the  Ml  13*  a  must  allow  adequate  time 
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for  the  troop  to  perform  this  necessary  requirement . 


A.  General 


1*  ¥hen  maintenance  is  scheduled,  the  troop  should  not  be  required 
to  conduct  combat  operations.  All  personnel  ere  needed  to  perform  adequate 
maintenance. 


2.  Maintenance  asst  be  accomplished  in  a  secure  area  inhere  equip¬ 
ment  and  personnel  are  cot  exposed  to  enemy  activity. 


E.  After-operation  maintenance*  Tima  allot ed  should  be  roughly  one 
hour  of  maintenance  for  each  three  hours  of  operatic®  or  one  day  of 
maiutenanco  for  each  three  days  of  operation. 


C.  "Q*  service  or  750  mile  maintenance  service.  Performed  quarterly 
or  750  miles. 


1.  Complete  overhaul  of  carrier  is  performed  to  include  checking 
the  electrical  system,  engine,  suspension  system  and  signal  equipment. 


2.  This  wist  be  performed  at  the  Troop  or  Squadron  base  cap 
in  order  to  use  the  Ordnance  and  Squadron  maintenance  facilities. 


eervj.ce. 


3.  Che  meek  should  be  allocated  as  a  mini  inn  to  perform  this 
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AFTER-ACnCN  REPOSTS  A KB  ADVISOR  C01HSKTS 

Annex  S  containn  after-action  reposis  and  oewseats  *6  follows 

Reaction  to  VC  Target  of  Opportunity,  4th  Troop,  5-2 

2d  Squadron 

Search  and  Doe  tray,  3d  Troop,  2&d  Squadron  E->  2 

Search  and  Destroy,  4th  Troop,  2nd  Squadron  R=*  4 

Friendly  Defeat,  Unit  not  identified  5-5 

Advisor  Cojoaents*.  Mechanised  Rifle  Troops,  3d  A  roofed  S-.10 

Cavalry  Squadron 

Advisor  Coaraents,  Reinforced  Inf&Jntry  Battalion  Search  5- 1 1 

and  Clear  Operation,  III  Corps 


\ 


I' 
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1 ,  REACTION  Tw  VC  TARGET  OF  OPPORTUNITY,  4TH  TROOP,  2D  ARMISR23) 

CA7ASRV  S^JAmCW 

On  26  See  "964,  4/2  Amoved  Csv&Xry  Troop  vea  eurouie  Jro«  S«»J* 
to  Ml  Lieu.  Upon  arriving  at  Vinh  Hy  (m%2246>  &t  «rpregi»aU^_0830, 
thf  Ljad  carrier  was  stopped  by  a  Popular  ?w le  outpost  and  tiu» 

*rC  i^eonOtrufited  two  roadblocks  approximately  2,0(X)  »et«re  down  feh| 
roa^jK*  -mlar  Perce  soldiers  had  seen  the  VC  and  said  they  w ere  at  ill  in 
r'^oroa.  The  troop  eoaaander  was  infold  of  this  *{ 
ad  his  carriers  to  centime  forward  and  try  to  locate  tha  VO. 
spotted  to  the  north  of  the  road  and  mining  sw*y*  .nt  troop 
ordered  hie  platoons  to  turn  off  the  road  and  pursue  the  VC*  The  *46® 
paddies  in  this  area  were  dry  and  no  movement  probleos  were  encountered* 

The  troop  took  the  VG  under  fire  from  approximately  BOO  meter*  con¬ 
tinued  to  pursue  them  across  the  open  rice  ^alda.  The  troop  **»  in  * 
line  formation*  Results  of  this  action  were  ,2  jG  UK  xnd  1 0  _ 

captured.  No  friendly  casualties  were  sustained*  The  bodies  wen*  bwaJP* 
back  to  the  road  and  laid  out  for  the  civilians  ii*  the  area  to  view*  This 
bad  a  tremendous  psychological  effect  on  tbs  people,  Since  Mu  MiauB 
there  haw  been  few  roadblocks  constructed  in  this  area  and  it  1*  felt 
that  the  destroyed  VC  squad  was  one  of  the  primary  ceases  of  the  heras«®«nt 
actions  in  the  area  to  date. 

2.  SEARCH  AND  DESTROY,  3D  TROOP,  2D  ARMORED  CAVAIEY  SQDAJBQN 

On  26  Mar  65,  3/2  Troop  <M113)  under  the  control  of  the  15 
Infantry  Regiment,  was  participating  in  operations  near  the  d-strlct 
town  of  Trl  Ton  in  the  Province  of  Chau  Doc.  Operating  at  the  base  of 
oae  of  the  Seven  Mounts:  ns  known  as  Dop  Ba  Keo,  the  troop  was  advancing 
along  a  westerly  axis  with  the  l/l4  Infantry  at  its  right  fUsk. 

At  approximately  1400  the  troop  moved  to  occupy  objective  8,  located 
at  the  base  of  the  mountain*  Too  t/l4  was  ;  kiiometci  behind  and  to  e 
east  of  the  troop. 

The  troop  forced  for  the  attack  in  the  open  rice  paddy.  Support  p!&~ 
toon  had  already  deployed,  emplaced  their  three  8lmaortars,  And  regis- 
tered  on  the  objective  with  a  WP  round.  Ac  the  remainder  of 
swept  into  the  objective  area,  an  estimted  Viet  Cong 
with  small  anaus  and  automatic  weapons  from  a  distance  of  25  waters.  The 
carriers  returned  the  fire  at  once  and,  upon  reaching  tee  woodline,  the 
attached  infantry  company  along  with  several  troopers  diaiaoimted  and 
began  to  assault  the  net  Ceng  positions. 

Figure  E-t  shows  the  positions  of  the  units  involved  in  the  action. 
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3,  iSAHCH  m  BKSTHOY,  4TH  TROOP,  2D  ARMSBB  CAVAIHY  S$JAt£CM 

fhs  4th  Troop,  2d  Armored  Cavalry  Squadron,  petftleipeted/in  & 
gesrcti  abd  destroy  operation  er<  6  April  1965  ifiJLien  Jx«g  distMft  of 
3smg Thiee  s?srt>M«,  -This  operation,  Den  CM  129/SD,  was  vmd*r  tie 
aanii&l  vf  the  2  let  Infantry  Division  ,  sad  was  conducted  in  an  arc*.  the 
fiat-  Cong  habitually  used  as  sanctuary  for  training  and  rent. 

The  soseept  of  operation  called  for  the  araorod  cavalry  troop 
«nt*  tfee  1st  Battalion,  31st  Regiment  to  aoT*»  along  parallel  axe*  from 
Eisp  long  (HR  367§07)  to  vicinity  of  Mft  216612,  The  424  and  44th  Ranger 
Battalion  located  at  7i  Thanh  (lip*  518613)  were  the  res«rv*  which  would 
be  lifted  by  helicopters  when  suitable  contact  waa  cade,  fire  support 
wan  to  fee  provided  by  armed  helicopters  end  attack  bombers. 

Tfts  mission  of  4/2  Troop  was  to  search  and  destroy  along  art  area 
yarning  acrtfevsst  from  Men  Long  for  approximately  15  JdJ^fsetor®, 

Initial  contact  was  made  on  5  April,  when  the  VC  cabushed  a  boat 
eom’ty  enroute  to  Kien  Lang  from  Vi  Thanh.  ..* 

The  troop  crossed  the  ID,  a  canal,  at  071 5  and  moved  northwest¬ 
ward  checking  i-s  assigned  objectives  and  the  surrounding  area*  First 
Company »  1st  Battalion,  31st  Regiment  was  mounted  on  the  4/2  Troop 
carriers.  The  remainder  of  the  1st  Battalion  waa  on  the  right,  and  both 
coin.1  were  comb&nded  by  the  4/2  Troop  commander.  Upon  reaching  the 
vicinity  of  its  final  objective  the  troop  came  under  heavy  sortar  flro. 

The  1st  Battalion  was  halted  at  its  final  objective.  When  the  mortar 
fire  began,  the  troop  was  in  line  formation  with  the  three  line  platoons 
forward  and  the  support  platoorw-baek  with  the  two  CP  vehicles  between. 

Tut  Troop  co  man  e'er  maneuvered  the  platoons  to  get  out  of  the  mortar 
fire  and  to  try  to  locate  th*<  VC  positions.  The  support  platoon  was  v 
moved  up  and  Mgan  firing  .1  an  area  between  WR  210612  end  WR  2\ $6l2 
with  its  mortaie,  re  collies*  ir  .as,  and  machine  guns .  The  three  line 
platoons  became  engaged  bet* .;■*>  WR  215612  and  WE  224&10.  VC  mortars  were 
•till  firing  and  the  troop  was  receiving  increased  small  arms  fire.  At 
0935  an  AIK  attack  bomber  was  shot  down  while  on  a  bombing  pass  in  the 
vicinity  of  HR  205612.  The  troop  could  not  disengage  and  move  to  that 
location.  The  troop  and  the  attached  dismounted  infantry  assaulted  the 
VC  position  unuuccesef  ’  \y*  The  infantry  was  held  back  by  heavy  VC 
automatic  weapons  fire  and  the  H1 13*  s  were  prevented  from  overrunning 
the  VC  position  by  an  impassable  ditch. 

At  approximately  QV55  two  armed  he‘i«<’onfc*rs  were  shot  down  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  downed  A1H.  They  had  been  providing  support  for  another 
helicopter  seat  to  check  the  At  H.  Shortly  after  this  the  troop  had  one 
Ml  13  hit  by  a  5%®  reccilless  rifle  HSAT  round  «ftd  another  hit  by  a 
basooka.  Cbe  of  these  carriers  was  disabled  hut  vs'  evacuated  safely. 
(Project  Officer^  Hotel  The  disabled  APC  was  hit  un  the  Isft  front  corner 
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by  *  57eb»  BEAT  projectile  which  penetrated  the  amor,  destroyed  the  jwe- 
tion  box  by  the  driver*  3  left  foot,  severed  the  driver1*  right  foot  at  the 
ankle ,  went  through  the  firewall  into  the  engine  compartment  where  it  out 
oil  line*  and  penetrated  the  transfer  c;^v*  There  was  no  fire  started* 

The  vehicle  continued  to  fight  in  place,  though  it  would  not  run,  and  tree 
towed  out  later  in  the  action  by  another  APC.  The  basooka  referred  to 
was  a  Chicoa  RF3-2  Q2m  anti-tank  rocket.  The  rocket  hit  the  fight  side 
of  this  AFC  near  the  center  of  mass  with  about  20  degree  obliquity.  It 
penetrated  the  amor,  leaving  a  hole  almost  3  inches  in  disaster*  It 
killed  one  crewman,  but  did  no  other  damage.  Had  the  effect  of  the  4*t 
extended  far  enough  it  would  haw  penetrated  the  fuel  tauk.  This  AFC 
continued  to  fight  and  to  operate).  The  1st  Battalion  had  moved  up  and 
gone  into  action  on  the  right  flank.  Reinforcements  began  arriving  at 
1 100  with  the  first  lift  of  the  44th  Ranker  Battalion.  They  passed 
through  the  support  platoon,  .tdeh  was  then  moved  in  with  the  line 
platoons.  Heavy  fighting  was  going  on  everywhere  and  no  units  were  able 
to  advance.  After  repeated  air  strikes,  units  finally  reached  the  canal 
line  at  1400.  Fighting  was  still  going  on  in  the  vicinity  of  the  downed 
aircraft  where  two  companies  of  the  42nd  Ranger  Battalion  had  been  lifted 
in.  When  unite  reached  the  canal  line  the  VC  withdrew  to  the  north  and 
weet.  Since  the  area  was  out  of  artillery  range  it  was  decided  to  with¬ 
draw  rather  than  spend  the  night,  and  all  units  were  dear  of  the  area 
by  1915.  In  this  operation  4/2  Trocp  killed  50  VC  and  captured  22  weapons 
including  1  Chic*  **  bazooka*  3  BAR9  a,  and  IS  individual  weapons.  The  troop 
had  9  killed,  24  wounded,  end  2  H113's  damaged. 


The  VC  aain  force  r-nit  in  this  engagement  was  better  eqdpped 
than  those  encountered  before,  having  a  large  rauaber  of  automatic 
weapons.  It  was  also  noted  that  they  had  chmged  their  tactics  in  that 
their  crew-served  weapons  were  in  the  rear  instead  of  on  line  with  the 
riflemen.  As  a  resul*-  of  this,  it  is  believed  a  greater  fire  HUpvrlority 
will  have  to  be  built  up  before  assaulting,  and  a  greater  us©  made  of 
napalm  and  white  phosphorous. 


4.  FRIENDLY  ISFBAT,  UNIT  NOT  IBEKTIFI]© 

The  following  afteavaction  report  was  submitted  by  the  US  advisor 
of  an  ARVN  armored  cavalry  squadron  during  the  ©valuation  but  names  of 
persona  and  places  and  unit  identification  are  changed  for  obvious  reasons* 

H&AIXJJ  ASTERS 
24th  Armored  Cav  Sqdn 
Advisory  Teat  #  324 
A?Q  US  Forces  $1222 

SUBJECT* !  After-Action  Report  of  Pbuag-Thong  31 7  (Tung  Toi) 

18-19  April  1965 

1 .  The  operation  was  approved  by  the  corps  chief  of  staff  at  a 
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plsmlng  conference  held  on  16  April  196$.  All  of  the  somm/fort 
of  th*  unite  to  be  eyed  wore  present  plus  their  American  advieors. 

2.  The  basic  plan  s«i  to  advance  into  Tung  Tol  Valley  with  two 
task  force#  abreast*  fade  Force  B  on  the  north  axis  with  the  367th 
Infantry  Regiment  adnu#  one  battalion.  200th.  laager  Battalion*  and  three 
K-24  tanka.  Tack  Force  A  on  the  tenth  aria  with  the  @2d  Karine  Battalion* 
91  st  Division  Becomudee&nse  Cospjuvy,  1  at  Troop  of  the  22d  Armored  Cavalry 
Squadron*  1st  <pneop  of  the  24th  Asssored  Cavalry  Squadron  and  the  sqsadron 
headquarters  of  the  24th  Squadron  as  the  ooamund  group.  The  plan  called 
for  air  and  artillery  support  for  both  axes.,  each  using  a  different  air- 
ground  net.  The  2d  battalion  of  the  367th  Infantry  Regiment  and  other 
lesser  units  were  to  be  employed  in  a  blocking  force  role. 

3.  Task  Force  A  planning  wa®  conducted  at  eqoadrou  headquarters  at 
1530  hours  on  16  April  1965.  The  Squadron  Contender  (It  Col  Bcwg%  the 
Executive  Officer,  the  8*2,  the  S-3*  Captain  Vtlliame,  Sgt  Brown,  and 
ayself  were  present  and  had  an  active  role  in  the  planning  (as  advieors 
only).  Task  Force  A  was  organised  into  three  teamej  Teas  1*  two  companies 
of  Marines;  Team  2,  f,/2^  Troop  and  91st  Recon  Company;  Major  Gist.  Squad¬ 
ron  Executive  Officer  Mananding}  Tema  3*  62d  Marine  Battalion  (-)  and 
l/22  Troop*  Major  FhAt*  82d  Marine  Battalion  Coanandar  commanding 
(Reserve). 

4*  Squadron  Headquarters  v  parted  Qua!  Ian  at  12^0  hours  17  April 
and  arrived  in  Bop  Be  at  1500  hours.  The  squadron  si  ft  and  US  advisors 
attended  a  final  briefing  At  91st  Division  forward  coaaand  post:  no 
changes  were  made  to  the  basic  plan. 

5.  Task  Force  A  departed  Dop  Be  180605  April  and  was  oarched  to 
Du  Lai  District  headquarters.  All  elements  closed  In  the  assembly  area 
at  Nhuan  at  180730,  April.  At  071  p  hours  F4B*s,  F100»s,  B57's*  and  AH's 
started  their  air  strikes  which  lasted  until  0835.  Aircraft  were  to  hit 
all  known  VC  positions  with  napalm*  250  pound  fragmentation  bomba* 
rockets,  and  2Gtet  cannon.  Tenms  1  and  2  crossed  the  ID  at  0835  hours; 

Tessa  1  on  the  left.  Team  2  on  the  right,  and  Team  3  following  at  500  meters 
as  re*«rve. 

181(X%  April  -  B^rythlng  going  according  to  plan.  Teas  1  (two  companies 
of  Marines)  progressing  without  contact.  Team  2  has  received  only  a  few 
rounds  of  sniper  fire. 

181045  -  W9  reports  that  a  large  number  of  TO  are  in  tranches  vicinity 
(Coordinates) •  AXE' a  on  station  over  Dop  Be  were  called  to  ‘  enemy 
positions.  They  answered  our  call  and  wr.-a  hitting  targets  with  bombs 
and  20o»  cannon  within  three  minutes. 

18H0Q  -  Team  2  made  contact  at  (one  of  coordinate#  just  hit  by  A3S!s), 
came  under  heavy  8?aa  mortar,  5 Tea  recoilleos  rifle*  and  automatic  weapons 
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fir#.  Elements  withdrew  to  covered  positions.  Qfi#  81 13  Sm  1/2#  Tnsep 
waa  damaged  by  a  S’&m  S*?  with  on#  KA  and  a«e  ip.  Team  f  was  ordsred 
forward  to  make  contact  and  to  detersdn®  extent  of  enemy  positions* 

V  P- 

181120  -  Teas  1  tt*4s  intact  oo  Lift  flask.  ¥«  now  estimated  the  VC  to 
b#  one  battalion  reinforced  with  hoary  weapon** 

jgtjjO  -  Tea®  3  (Reserve)  ordered  forward  to  4  position  just  to  t be  rear 
of  Teams  1  and  2, 

r*f 

iSt  145  -  Team  3  coaeatBder  reports  to  L t  Col  Bong  that  he  has  no  radio 
contact  with  1/22  Troop,  Eon g  trie#  to  contact  1 /22  Troop  with  negative 
results a 

181220  -  Team  1  attacks  and  secures  wood  line  to  cue  front. 

181230  -  Heavy  automatic  weapons  and  5?ta»  RR  fire*. vicinity  (other  co¬ 
ordinate  hit  ty  AIR1#  si*  1043).  t/22  Troop  got  loet  and  blundered  into 
the  VC  position  from  the  left  rear  and  suffered  5  killed,  18  wounded, 
and  3  Ml  13ss  dattaged  by  57i m  BR.  Thi  s  engagement  lasted  20  or  30  minutes. 

181300  -  Lt  Col  Bong  vas  trying  to  determine  exact  position  of  t/22 
Troopj  their  position  blocked  froa  our  view  by  ?c  held  hills. 

181100  -  thro  companies  of  Karines  with  t/24  Troop  sent  around  VC  left 
flank  to  reinforce  l/22  Troop.  When  they  arrived,  1/22  Troop  had  re  tamed 
to  the  CP  in  violation  of  Task  Force  order#.  Tbs  82d  Karine  Battalion  (-) 
was  committed  to  the  left  flank  after  the  firet  assault  failed.  The  91st 
Division  Recon  Company  and  l/22  Troop  were  to  hold  the  right  portion  of 
the  area,  ®ed~evar  their  wounded,  and  be  prepared  to  reinforce  assault 
forces  on  order-,  » 

l&fgQO  -  The  fourth  assault  iky  tfc*>  82d  Karine  Battalion  reinforced  with 
7?24  troop  carried,  the  position*  By  then  the  VC  had  been  able  to  carry 
is# ay  meat  of  their  dead,  wounded,  and  weapon#,  lieutenant  Jonee, 
advisor  to  l/22  Troop,  reported  that  there  wens  60  to  70  VC  bodies  and 
weapons  in  tbs  objective  area  after  their  first  assault.  From  blood 
stains  and  bloody  field  dressings  found  in  the  objective  area,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  this  report. 

18190Q  -  Task  Force  reorganised  for  tte  sight  at  ( coordinates) .  They 
expected  a  mortar  attack  that  night,  which  did  not  materialise. 

1 90800  April  -  82d  Karins  Battalion  secured  Objective  1. 

191200  -  1st  Battalion  (-)  of  tbs  80th  Infantry  Regiment  arrived  from 
Hill  30  to  reinforce  Task  Force  A. 

191230  -  Task  Feres  A  elements  moved  out  *0  secure  Objectives  4  end  5, 
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by-pasaiag  Cfejeotlw  1  ~*&cfe  cleared  earlier  by  the  Karin#  battalion. 
Teams  new  organised  as  follows*  Tern  t,  824  Marine  Battalion  end  1/^4 
Troop;  Twee  2,  1/^0  Infantry  Battalion  {-)>  Te«  3,  9l*t  Division  Bason 
Coapmy  and  1/22  Troop*  Task  Faroe  advanced  with  two  teasss  abreast} 

Tea*  I  on  the  left,  Team  2  on  the  right,  and  Teas  3  Allowing  in  reserve. 

t?15^0  -  Objective  4  focussed}  no  contact. 

191600  -  Objective  5  secured.  Lt  Berts  (Marine  advisor)  reported  seeing 
several  groups  of  7C  in  the  foothills  moving  ®a®t.  Some  groups  had  10 
or  12  people.  Ctee  group  appeared  to  have  about  100.  Qa  inspecting 
Objective  5,  we  found  a  complete  trench  system  with  heavy  weapons  em¬ 
placements. 

191635  -  L-19  reports  *nany  many  VC*  in  village  to  our  left  front. 

19,1645  "  Artillery  was  called  in  on  the  ?C  village,  a ad  after  approximate¬ 
ly  20  rounds,  Lt  Col  Bong  started  organising  the  task  force  for  the  assault 
Two  companies  of  Marines  islnforced  with  t/24  Troop  were  to  attack  the 
left  flank  of  the  village.  l/22  Troop  and  1/30  Infantry  (-)  wore  to 
protect  the  right  flank  and  give  supporting  fire.  The  82 cl  Marine  Battalion 
(-)  (two  companies)  were  reserve. 

191706  -  The  attack  was  launched.  The  assault  elements  progressed  across 
the  paddy  with  infantry  leading  and  Kt13's  moving  slightly  behind  the 
head  element  a.  When  the  ARVN  units  pushed  to  a  point  about  60  asters  fro* 
the  woodline  of  the  village,  the  VC  opened  fire  with  $2m  mortars,  57b* 

RR>  and  very  heavy  automatic  weapons  fire.  The  assaulting  elements  stop¬ 
ped  and  started  falling  bask.  The  M1l3’s  of  1/24  troop  pulled  back  to 
get  out  of  the  direct  line  of  57m  RR  fire.  The  infantry  saw  this  and 
started  to  fall  back  farter.  The  VC  then  counterattacked  from  tha  front 
and  both  flanks.  The  l/Z 4  Troop  then  broke  for  cover  in  an  area  about 
1500  to  2000  cetera  tr.om  the  Initial  assault  position.  This  move  was 
node  against  the  order  of  the  Task  Fores  Com&nder.  The  coapcny  commanders 
of  the  Marins*  bugged  out  with  the  APC*  s  leaving  the  troopers  (Marines) 
with  only  the  sergeants  and  corporals  to  lead  them.  The  Marines  started 
to  pull  back  into  the  trench  of  Objective  5.  Some  Ml  13 1  s  from  t/22  Troop 
plus  the  two  squadron  headquarters  tracks  gave  then  covering  fire.  The 
VC  then  drove  into  their  left  Hank,  turning  it.  Major  Johnson  (Marine 
battalion  advisor)  end  hie  counterpart  moved  forward  to  try  to  organise 
the  Marines  left  on  Objective  5.  Lt  Col  Bong  was  trying  to  contact  his 
elements  on  the  radio,  but  no  one  would  answer.  Rjr  now,  there  was  only- 
one  oostpany  of  Marines  and  five  APC*t  engaged  in  tha  fire  fight.  This 
delaying  force  was  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  fires  both  flanks,  so  they 
started  withdrawing  —  the  Marines  by  aqu&de,  and  the  five  APC’ s  cover¬ 
ing.  lieutenant  Barts  (Karine  advisor)  was  hit  early  in  the  counter¬ 
attack.  lieutenant  Jones  (l/22  advisor)  was  hit  during  the  withdrawal. 

As  we  withdrew  toward  the  stain  part  of  our  Task  Force  element,  we  con¬ 
tinued  to  receive  mortar,  57km,  and  automatic  weapons  fire  from  three 


sides.  %  now  there  was  little  o sets*!  £Jid»»  fir*  dAesiffcAnr*-  At.  f?35 
hours  tbs-  Senior  Advisor*  24th  S^tdree';*  waa  ^eat^sdV? 

Staff  Advisor,  Jeiasd  tk  Col  Bong  #14  1st1  getting  tfcr-  foma'$£^d#6d: 
and  to  acre  toward  .Sfejeeiiifs  3*  which  me  bald  byfask  3fcre»  30i'^  iU»  -  -- :  •* 
cleseat*  of  T*ak  Steree  A  closed  on  Objective;;  $*  %S»/V§  WtmM  md  -  ■ :  '-- 
continued  to  fire-  ftps*  three  sides.  cfhe  wait*  of  S«ak; Jtero*%  apon  >* 
uaeing  this,  alto  started  to  withdraw.  ti  fi>l-  Sang; "HSIihfer  sMh one-  " 
or  two  other  US  advisors  tried  to  »tap  the  withdrawal  end  os^sais*  a 
defense.  No  one  would  listen  to  thesu  Captain  KUiiaas  was  wounded 
a*  this  !$*»«  Bong  and  Johnson  wssrw  able  to  stop  aoet  of  the  eleaeate 
on  the  road  sesswhor*  east  of  Objective  3.  Soae  sort  of  order  was  ro» 
stored  and  both  task  force®  withdrew  to  ffi.il  30*  *lss  fC  had  stopped 
their  pursuit  east  of  Objective  -£*  Two  days  later  AB?N  unite  wars  *»nt 
back  into  the  area.  They  recovered  the  dead  and  two  wounded.  No  weapons 
were  recovered  and  no  contact  sade  with  the  essay,  The  VO  h*4  withdrawn 
frca  the  area  stripping  it  clsao  of  all  brass,  weapons,  boots,  and 
clothing.  The  Vlefcaaaes#  lost  26  SSA,  06  IKA,  and  29  m.  Two  Kt?3*s 
were  destroyed,  and  three  60m  sorters,  one  57am  3ft*  std  numerous  snail 
ms  lost.  VC  loses  were  unknown;  however  ARVF  olaiaed  350  ¥6  killed  for 
both  days. 

6.  Conclusions  s 

a.  During  the  final  attack  the  Task  Force  ecasemter  did  not  have 
radio  coaaanication  with  the  a  tillary  or  air. 

b.  The  coaaaaader  of  l/2A  Troop  did  not  go  with  th*  troop  during 
the  attack;  the  re  fb  re,  had  no  control  when  the  VC  countered*  When  he  did 
rejoin  his  unit  he  failed  to  do  anything,  w  the  troop  retained  leader* 
lose  for  the  entire  withdrawal. 


c«  Thure  Was  a  lack  of  discipline  and  leadership  of  nil  rmks 
in  this  unit  while  in  garrison  and  during  coabat;  i.e.  you  cannot  be 
party  buddies  in  garrison  and  then  turn  0  cast  wider  in  the  field. 

do  There  was  a  lack  of  battle  drill  in  all  troops  of  this  equad- 


*.  Officers  in  this,  unit  cannot,  receive  an  order  without  talking 
about  it  fbr  30  Edrates. 

f .  There  is  a  lack  of  *fcL  JL  to  win*  in  this  unit* 


5ft-:  tSfcwwv® 


7.  'it&s  advisor  on  bis  return  fypa  the  hospital  aade  a  reoosaiendation 
to  tt  Col  Bong  thatJag  take  strong  steps  in  restoring  discipline  in  his 
officer  ranks,  and  train  all  unit#  in  battle  drills  (asbush,  attack*  counter¬ 
attack,  and  defense).  Also*  nrtrain, all  units  in  ooweuaicatioas  snd  fire 
discipline.  As  of  this  date  nothing  has  been  done  to  correct  the  situation. 

g-?  aj mss  8 
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.  This  advisor  £ ««Xs  tuW  Mag  with’  the  24th  Araarid  Cavalry 
Squadron-  for  11  »e»th#’*iwi  sNesticibj^ing-ia  ^  t^pi: 

that  the  BCD's  and  aoHiars,  if  properly  led.,  would  give  su 
account  of  ih«se«X**8  in  battle,  Severs!  tla»s  2  ‘ have  'eeen  time*  turn 
follow  m  Aawr to  advisor  is  attack  when  their  own  officer*  werc.io-  • 
decisive.  Th«  weakness  in  this  unit  is  the  Ittck  of  discipline,  lildir*.  1 
ship,  sad  *will  to  win1*  within  the  officer  ranks* 


*, Robert  E.  Arnold 
fc/feOS&T  R.  AKHGLD 
Major,  Ar*0r 
8£,  24th  Ami  Gav  Sqin 

5.  WfiS®  COMMITS.  ME0!ttHZ2ED  EIFI2  TROOPS,  3D  ARHCRR9 

oatairy  mmat 

The  advisor  with  3/3  Troop  considered  th«  a&saioa  assigned  that 
troop  appropriate,  bat  he  found  that  the  troop  employed  the  Ml  13*8  store 
as  tanks  than  ss  sec  haul  sad  infantry  carriers.  Rarely  did  the  rifle¬ 
men  of  this  troop  dlwamt  and  fight  on  foot.  Infantry  or  Ranger  companies 
habitually  attached  for  operations  rode  the  APO’k  to  soafcast  and  then  dis- 
counted  and  fought  on  foot  with  the  AfG's  providing  close  fire  support.  ' 
The  ccwaander  of  this  troop  vao  very  regressive  and  tasdled  the  unit  «sll» 
He  oajvloyvd  his  Dias  sorters  whtnev**  possible.  The  troop  always'  used 
either  the  line  or  wedge  formation  in  assaulting  objectives  and  the  machine 
gunners  fired  short  bursts  in  contrast  to  most  other  Vietnamese  Armor  units 
willed  frequently  fired  "'bursts  of  beits15.  This  troop,  as  pert' of  a  larger 
force,  had  s  road  security  mission  along  Routes  1  sad  19.  The  Ml  13  troop 
did  not  constantly  patrol  the  highway  but  w$wtfx»d  on  alert  in  central  lo¬ 
cation*  ready  fee  Immediate  use  within  a  specified  sector.  The  troop  would 
move  from  one  location  to  another,  remaining  in  each  area  for  severe!  days* 

An  advisor  with  sn  4K7H  battalion  in  IH  Corps  had  this  to  say 
about  the  Ml  13  troop  with  which  his  unit  operated: 

All  AFC*  fc  are  heavily  armed  with  either  37kai  resollioes  rifles, 
ealiber  .50  rashlnegoas,  or  caliber  *30  suehinsguas,  and  carry  up 
te  fire  hs«ic  loads  of  asHunitiooc  So  such  aosunition  and  person¬ 
al  equipment  is  being  carried  that  the  original,  employment  of  a 
weshsssised  riS2a  eoapajy  ha r  been  discarded.  The  troop  is  not  up 
to  strength  la  Aflmsn  and  even  if  it  were  fchere.it  wouian;l  be 
moagh--&&A*  for  th«tt  to  ride.  Tneir  rifle  strength  is  about  35 
now  but  they  rarely  Jjaount.  Mhen  used  with  our  disacuated 
infantry,  the  AFC' s  follow  our  troops  by  bounds,  much  as  tanks 
vould* 


awncr  s 
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On  a  typic&l  search  and  clear  operation,  as  the  battalias 
approaches  a  hostile  village,  it  reoiives  sniper  ?ir*»  After 
entering  and  searching  the  village  no  n m  or  weapon#  are  usually 
found,  yet  when  we  leave,  the  battalion  Is  again  sniped  at  from 
the  former  village  or  from  tne  next  one. 


Since  firm  resistance  is  rarely  iaet,  the  AFC*  a  are  seldaa 
committed  frcm  behind  the  dismounted  infantry,  When  they  are 
commit t«a  xt  is  usually  in  a  fire  support  role. 


1  don't  believe  the  capabilities  of  the  AFC's  are  being 
exploited ,  Their  speed  of  movement  through  rice  fields  *nd  the 
shock  effect  of  the  Ml  13  on  the  guerrillas  armed  only  with  small 
arras  could  be  significant. 


1  have  urged  the  battalion  cossaander  to  try  different  tactics 
with  the  APC* a,  such  ast  Without  waiting  to  receive  fire  fro*  a 
village,  commit  the  A?CS  s  with  maximum  speed  to  surround  it  at  a 
distance  of  about  200  meters  to  keep  the  VO  from  slipping  out  end 
hiding  Jn  the  rice  fields  as  the  infantry  approaches.  Than  our 
dismounted  infantry  con. Id  move  in  for  a  thorough  search  of  the 
village  and  close-in  rice  fie 21  a.  But  the  Vietnamese  commanders 
that  I’ve  seen  aren't  prone  to  change  their  tactics  unices  there 
is  a  pressure  f*oa  above. 

6.  ADVISOR  COMMENTS,  REINFORCED  INFANTRY  BATTALION  SEARCH  AND 
CLEAR  OPERATION,  III  CORPS 

This  action,  which  occurred  in  the  Spring  of  1965,  was  a  search 
and  destroy  operation  in  III  Corps.  An  Ml  13  troop  was  attached  to  an  ARVN 
infantry  battalion  whose  mission  was  to  proceed  to  a  certain  location  and 
destroy  several  bunkers  reportedly  in  use  by  the  VC.  The  plan  called  L'or 
the  Ml 13  troop,  carrying  engineers  with  demolition  charges,  to  lead  the 
assault  followed  close!  by  tns  infantry.  When  the  assault  began  it  beowx 
apparent  that  the  VC  buru.er  complex  was  more  extensive  than  reported  and 
that  the  designated  objective  included  only  a  minor  part  of  the  complex 
and  did  not  contain  the  bulk  of  the  7C.  The  APC1 s  arrived  at  the  designat¬ 
ed  objective  but  the  fire  from  the  adjacent  VC  positions  was  so  intense 
the  accompanying  infantry  had  to  withdraw.  The  APC  troopers  dismounted, 
protected  somewhat  bj  their  carriers,  placed  charges,  and  destroyed  the 
bunkers  on  the  assigned  objective,  all  the  while  taking  casualties  from 
the  VC  small  arms  fire.  When  this  wae  done  the  troop  wltlidrew  to  the 
infantry  position.  The  troop  advisor  tried  to  get  ths  troop  commander 
to  attack  the  VC  force  which  had  been  firing  on  them.  The  VC  were  in 
positions  from  which  they  had  no  covered  or  concealed  routes  of  withdraw- 
al  and  were  apparently  a  force,  infsrior  to  the  ARVN  force  but  the  ARVN 
commander,  who  was  known  to  be  courageous,  declined,  savins  v—  not 
have  the  authority.  The  APC  troop  advisor  catfc|ft,.th<?  supported  infantry 
unit  advisor  requesting  him  to  ask  his  counterpart  to  give  tne  necessary 
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0x4*?.  The  infantry  ecasaader  also  refused,  saying  fes  would  need  approval 
fra*  the  regiaealal  ccHMandsr  (whose  "field®  CP  for  that  ©perailsei  wae  in 
a  town  e*er  19  kilo$*ier*  away).  The  AFC  treor>  advisor  radical  the  regiaant- 
al  edvioor,  explained  th*  situation,  sad  asked  hi*  to  try  to  sot  the 
necessary  order  Issued*  Thu  regiaental  advisor  attempted  to  do  so  bat  the 
regiscat  al  oowutader  claiwsd  that  b«  had  ooiamioations  difficulties  sed 
couldn't  contest  the  battalion  cawaadsr  on  the  gmnd0  The  task  forca 
returned  to  their  hens  statics,  classing  tueoees  ia  ti*ir  operation.  later 
the  troop  advisor  asked  the  AffiV  rifle  battalion  why  he  had  not  ia  any 
event  ordered  the  AFC  troop  to  assault  the  clearly  outnuaborsd  and  out¬ 
gunned  ?0o  His  r eve aliag  answer  was,  *1  can’t,  order  anwr*. 


miOATOi!  S  CCS «B»¥* 


Sack  a  statement  fraa  a  ocwwmder  is  indicative  of  the  restrictive 
influence  Amor  Cos* and  has  exerted  on  the  enplo^aent  of  amor  units 
and  the  acceptance  of  this  influence  by  field  ecsssanders.  The  eoatbinatloe 
of  these  attitudes  and  relxfc  ion  ship  o  was  baffling  and  fruetrating  to 
Jtaerlcea  advisors  ufco  were  steeped  in  the  concepts  "destruction  of  the 
ensBigr*  and  "flexibility*.  The  net  effect  of  these  two  AHVH  peculiaritiaes 
was  a  violation  of  the ,  principles  of  Objective  and  Unity  of  Ccesaand. 
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onm^ummss  of  vi®  e®s 
mn~mm  mms 


The  information  eoatsdnad  in  is  tween  fro®  tfe*  ssooad 

edition  of  Weapon®,  Ais®snit&«s,  Stines,  gad  Booby  Trap*  i tsed  by  the  Viet 
Cong  South  of  the  t?th  Parallel*,  a  handbook  sah&ishad  by  RVSt&V  High 
Coasaand  J2« 


,i 


Chi  com  57sm  HEAT  Readings  i&fia  Shell,  ..  ?-2 

Amor  Piercing,  HE 

Russian  Anti-Tank  Rocket  launcher,  Hbdal  RFG  2  P-3 

Viet  Cong  Anti-Tank  locally  Made  Parachute  ?-u  < 

Hand  Grenade 

Anti-tank  Shaped-Charge  Parachute  Hand  Grenade,  F-$ 

Model  RKG 

Viet  Cong  Cast  Iron  Fragssmtation  Anti-tank  Mine  F-7 

Viet  Cong  locally  Constructed  lOCtea  Anti-tank  F-g 

Mins  Made  From  British  tOGaa  Ifcrtar  Shell. 

Viet  Cong  Preasure-Type  Anti-tank  Mine  F-$ 

Viet  Cong  Betel  Box  Shaped  Mine,  Locally  Made  F- 10 

of  Cement 
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;«ccsf  fim  atectttt'is  nrr&  aflrjL.  APMfft  preicmso,  as 


A  Chicks  rftm  t®  earl ridgis  (f^rs  l«i»  like  tfeai  &J 
manufacture.  The  eirirldp  b*a*$  t?$  siodancUtw^  tod  markings  mt  the 
two  types  are  different  in  the  following  ch&rs-£tft.''i$tlcsss 


a/  Vfegcs  Carded  with  ..lot  MbSft. 
and  the  year  of  »®mfaetur§.  Thera 
art:  no  holes  on  the  eurfasse  of  the 
fuse  body. 


b/  Projectiles  Pointed  €®  with 
precut  rotation  bahd|  the  shell 
nossencXature  is  properly  marked 
(in  yellow  color). 


e/  Meticulously  fiuu&f  smooth¬ 

ly  painted,,  with  tf&  projectile 
held  firmly  by  four  stamped  inden¬ 
tations  . 


mm I 

&/  Sfefe*  lettering .  two  holes 
in  tl»  ftue  bo  %  opposite  each 
othw*  (perhaps  to  tighten  the 
fuse  to  the  shall}*  Its  head  i# 
so#rS4  %  a  disk  prorating 
ivMtity  fro®  fcteriLn$  the  foafe. 

{asasured 
to  the  fuate 

end)  than  US  shall  approx «  1  gas* 
as&cfchly  psdntadi  preeut  rotation 
band  is  2aia  shorter#  not  ssetlculous- 
ly  Eada#  improper  nemanclaturs, 
painted  in  yellow  letters. 

e/  GfSSt  .\pprex,  /j*g»  Spnge.  .feat 
of  US.  Pour  slots  Jxt  the  cartridge 
cage  neck#  painted  dark#  is  radijrsn'- 
tarily  fabricated  since  iou*jh  case 
fitting  1  isea  ard  still  resent  . 


(U)  FIGOHE  P-1e  Chicdfe  57*»  recoilless  rifle  shell. 
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2,  RUSSIAN  ANTI-TANK  ROCKET  LAUNCHER,  MODEL  RPG  2 

Thi3  weapon  (figure  F-2)  is  a  smooth  bore,  recoiUiiss  anti-tank 
rocket  launcher.  tactically,  this  weapon  is  of  tha  same  value  as  the 
US  and  British  HE/'anti-tank  rocket  launchers.  When  loading,  the  stability 
ing  fins  of  the  projectile  are  placed  in  the  aussie  of  the  gun,  and  ths 
largest  portion  of  the  projectile  will  fit  in  the  grooves  of  the  gun 
muzzle  and  firmly  hold  ttfe  projectile.  The  projectile  head,62a»  in  dla- 
meter,  is  placed  outside  of  the  gun  barrel.  A  gas  port  is  located  on 
the  right  side  of  the  gun  near  the  hand  bar.  This  WMpon  therefor© 
cannot  be  placed  on  the  left  shoulder  for  fixing. 

Half  of  the  rocket  launcher  is  covered  with  insulation  to  protect 
the  gunner8 s  face  and  shoulder  from  heat. 


Caliber 

Weight 

Muzsle  velocity 
Rate  of  fire 
Type  of  ammunition 
Weight  of  ammunition 
Penetration 
Sight 


82ass 
6  pounds 
276  fps 
4  to  6  rpo 

KE,  anti-tank  aasamiMon 
3  o.3  pounds 
6  to  7  inches 
Stationary  front  Dight 
Rear  sight  made  of  sheet  metal, 
folding  type,  and  ie  instilled 
with  3  sight  holes  50,  100,  and 
150  meters  range. 
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3v  VIET  CtfJG  ACT  I -TANK  LOCALLY  MADS  PARACHUTE  HAND  GRENADE 


This  is  a  shaped  charge  grenade,  3-3/4  inches  in  length  and  1-1  fz 
pounds  Uppro^/  in  weight,,  it  is  composed  of  4  partas 

R»  MAD*  head  is  cylindri  cal  and  made  of  ?.1(ktn  sheet  iron. 
This  cylinder  ia  3  inches  (approx)  in  disaster  and  its  height  depend#  on 
the  angle  of  the  hollow  oone  and  the  quantity  of  TNT, 

b»  ?he  hody  ie  a  cylinder  made  of  sheet  iron  and  consist¬ 

ing  of; 

(1)  /  cone  made  of  brass  with  a  thickness  of  from  2  to  3 
ami.  It  is  designed  to  create  a  penetrating  jet  against  tanka  and  armored 
personnel  carriers* 

(2)  TNT  housing, 

(3)  1  to  2  am  thick  partition  of  cardboard  or  wood  used 
to  regulate  the  explosive  action  against  the  surface  of  the  cone  base. 

(4)  Cast  TNT  which  tee  a  1.55  density  and  is  used  as  the 
main  charge.  The  strong  destructive  power  of  the  grenade  in  due  to 
thie  caat  TNT. 

(5)  One  detonator  containing  silver  fulminate. 

(6)  One  primer  of  Chicom  K  .50  SM3  cartridge, 

c.  PARACHUTE  CONE;  This  cone  is  made  of  sheet  iron.  It  is  used 
to  lock  the  safety  spring  when  the  grenade  is  in  its  safety  position  and 
is  also  used  as  the  cone  of  the  parachute  when  the  grenade  is  thrown. 

The  inside  of  the  cone  of  the  parachute  consists  of  the  foUawir^  parts? 

( 1 )  Safety  spring 

(2)  Firing  pin 

(3)  Safety  pin  and  spring 

(A)  One  element  of  the  parachute  with  sheet  iron  is  attached 
to  the  wooden  handle  by  a  piece  of  cloth  at  each  jdde. 

(5)  Parachute  spring  used  to  unfold  the  parachute, 

d.  TAIL?  The  tail  ie  a  cylindrical  wooden  handle  equipped  with 
a  parachute  lock  made  of  sheet  iron  and  s  locking  pin  lying  across  the 
handle. 
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3.  VI£T  CCNG  ANTI-TANK  LOCALLY  MADE  PARACHUTE  HAND  GRENADE 

This  is  a  shaped  chsrga  grenade*  8-3/4  inches  in  length  and  1-1/2 
pounds  (appro.*./  m  weight,  ix.  is  composed  of  4  parses 

4«  HEAD:  The  head  ie  cylindrical  ,  *Aq  of  7.  10bs»  shoet  iron. 
This  cylinder  is  3  inches  (approx)  in  diameter  and  ita  height  depmcis  on 
the  angle  of  the  hollow  cone  and  the  quantity  of  TNT. 

b.  BODY;  The  body  is  a  cylinder  made  of  sheet  iron  and  consist¬ 
ing  of  j 


(1)  A  cone  made  of  braes  with  a  thickness  of  from  2  to  3 
bib.  It  is  designed  to  create  a  penetrating  jet  against  tanks  and  araored 
personnel  carriers. 

(2)  TNT  housing. 

(3)  One,  1  to  2  nsn  thick  partition  of  cardboard  or  wood  used 
to  reflate  the  explosive  action  against  the  surface  of  the  cone  3&se. 

(4}  Cas<  TNT  which  has  a  1.55  density  gid  is  used  as  the 
main  charge.  The  strong  destructive  power  of  the  grenade  is  du*  to 
this  cast  TNT. 

(5)  Che  detonator  containing  silver  fulminate. 

(6)  One  primer  of  Chicom  K  .50  3MG  cartridge. 

c.  PARACHUTE  OONEs  This  cone  is  made  of  sheet  iron.  It  is  used 
to  lock  the  safety  spring  when  the  grenade  is  in  its  safety  position  and 
is  also  used  as  the  cone  of  the  parachute  when  the  grenade  is  thrown . 

The  inside  of  the  cone  of  the  parachute  consists  of  the  following  parts: 

( 1 )  Safety  spring 

(2)  Firing  pin 

(3)  Safety  pin  and  spring 

(4)  Che  element  of  the  parachute  with  sheet  iron  is  attached 
to  the  wooden  handle  fey  a  piece  of  cloth  at  each  side. 

(5)  Parachute  spring  used  to  unfold  the  parachute. 

d.  TAIL:  The  tail  is  a  cylindrical  wooden  hand?*  aquisjws  with 
a  parachute  lock  made  of  sheet  iron  and  a  locking  pin  ?  .ng  across  the 
handle. 
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OPERATION: 


Before  throwing,  firmly  hold  the  vocden  handle  and  the  parachute 
lock,  then  pull  out  the  pin  from  the  handle  and  throw  the  grenade  . 

When  thrown,  the  spring  pulls  the  parachute  cone  to  the  rear  and 
the  parachute  deploys.  The  parachute  will  stabilize  the  direction  of 
the  grenade  end  assure  proper  impact  attitude  on  the  target.  At  the 
same  time  the  cone  moves  rearward  and  the  spring  pulls  the  safety  pin 
out  of  the  grenade  and  allows  the  firing  pin  to  strike  the  detonator. 

Upon  impact,  due  to  the  inertia,  the  .firing  pin  strikes  the 
detonator  and  explodes  the  grenade. 

EFFECTIVENESS^ 

Piercing  powers  up  to  100am  of  steel. 

If  the  grenade  hits  the  track  or  the  engine  of  an  APC,  the  APC 
will  be  disabled. 

If  it  hits  the  personnel  compartment,  the  penetrating  effect  of 
the  jet  will  cause  heat  and  high  pressures  and  cause  casualties  aboard. 

DISASSEMBLY  OF  GRENADE; 

1  *  Before  tire  grenade  is  thro  The  removal  of  the  safety  pin  is 
easy  and  not  dangerous  since  the  firing  pin  strikes  the  detonator  by 
inertia  only.  To  remove  the  safety  pin  assembly,  remove  the  parachute 
lock  first. 

After  the  parachute  assembly  has  been  disassembled,  never  let 
the  grenade  fall  head  down  on  the  ground  since  it  will  create  the  inertia 
sausir. ;  the  firing  pin  to  strike  the  primer  and  exploding  the  grenade. 
(Disassembly  must  be  done  by  a  ordnance  specialist). 

2,  Dud  grenade?  It  is  absolutely  prohibited  -to  touch  this  grenade, 
since  It  may  explode  unexpectedly.  Report  it  to  an  ordnance  specialist 
for  disposition. 

4.  ANTI-TANK  SKAFKD-CHARGE  PARACHUTE  HAND  GRENADE  MODEL  RKG 

This  type  of  grenade  (figure  F~3)  is  believed  to  be  a  Russian  product 
because  the  meaning  oi  the  letters  RKG  in  the  Russian  language  xs  ; _ 

R  t  Hand 

K  t  hrmr  defeating  (destruction  of  tank) 

G  :  Grenade 
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and  AFC’s  and  explodes  at  a  lew  impact  angle,  It  is  eesposed  of  three 
different  components ;  Body  of  ths  grenade,  .fuse,  and  handle,  which  ax1© 
kept  separately  ar»d  assembled  just  before  use. 


».  BOP? 


Diameter  3  inches  (approx) 

Weight  2  pounds  (approx) 

length  7  inches  (approx) 

The  charge  is  Cf.at  TNT.  At  the  head  of  ths  body  is  a  fuse  well.  The 
’’’W  is  at^acned  to  the  grenade  prfor  to  use. 


b.  HANDLE 


Diameter 

Weight 

Length 


2  inches  (approx.) 
1  pound  (approx) 

7  inches  (approx) 


It  is  composed  of  the  following  parts: 

(1)  Firing  pin  located  inside  the  htf’vA  . 

(2)  Safety  pin. 

(3)  Farachute. 

(4)  Parachute  spring. 

(?)  Two  pieces  of  aluminum  of  half  cylindrical  shape  used 
to  hold  the  parachute  when  folded. 

(6)  Safety  lover. 

(?)  Closing  cap. 


Overall  weight  3  pounds  (approx) 

Weight  of  body  2  pounds  (approx) 

Weight  of  handle  1  pound  (approx) 

Penetrating  power:  Up  to  13Gam  of  steel 
Effective  fragmentation  radius  s  loO  meters  ( approx) 

CTERATICN: 

To  use  this  type  of  grenade,  tightly  hold  the  handle  and  pull  ou, 
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the  safety  pin,  When  thrown,  the  spring  ejects  the  parachute  holding 

a*w  (  «i  'JnA  WftArt  rtf  fVia  ksn41  a  1  frt  4k»  miaw  mm  Si  ^U*  uuw^t^l  1  tfiwtnA  s 

WW|i  \  W»v  »•••>'  »»— orv.  «*■  »  "•"»  •'»»•*■  »  *-•»•  »!■»  ■  V  W««V  «  ■»’»  »<“ 

the  parachute  cat  of  tbs  handle.  The  parachute  ateMliass  the  grenade. 

Upon  impact,  the  inertia  activated  firing  pin  ecvbb  forward  and 
strikes  the  detonator  and  detonates  the  grenade. 

a,  Aaee&blyg 

Hold  the  body  of  the  grenade  in  the  hand,  place  the  fuse  in 
the  hole  at  the  head  of  the  body,  then  screw  the  handle  firstly  into  the 
grenade  body.  51ms  the  grenade  is  m ady  for  use. 

be  Eiesgaaablyg 

Follow  the  above  procedure  in  a  reverse  mannsr.  Disaaoenbly 
is  possible  only  when  the  grenade  is  intact  and  has  not  been  thrown. 
Notes  It  is  absolutely  forbidden  to  touch  a  dud  grenade  since  It  *»y 
unexpectedly  explode.  It  is  necessary  to  report  to  ordnance  specialists 
for  disposition. 


ADVANTAGES 


The  gmsade  has  approximately  the  a  see  effects  on  armor  as  HR 
asrwunition  (HEAT). 

DISADVANTAGE 


Sensitive.,  thus  avoid  shock.  Attach  the  fuse  and  screw  the  handle 
into  the  body  before  use  only.  Avoid  throwing  the  grenade  at  targets 
where  thore  are  obstacles. 

COHMHiTSs 

This  grenade  is  designed  not  only  for  use  against  tanks  and  APC’s  but 
also  against  blockhouses,  posts,  vessels,  especially  POM  and  infantry 
troops. 

5,  VBT  CONG  CAST  IRON  FRAGMENTATION  ANTI-TANK  KINS 

This  oval-shaped  mine  is  criac-crossed  by  serrations  except  on  the 
two  ends.  Cn  the  mine  body  and  between  both  enus  is  a  handle  which  is 
passed  through  two  eye  hooks  attached  to  the  nine  body. 

There  is  a  tele,  2  inches  (approx)  in  disaster,  with  a  cover  at  the 
end  of  the  mine,  When  used,  this  cover  is  removed  and  replaced  by  an 
electric  blasting  cap. 
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(U)  FIGURE  P-3.  BKG  parachute  hand  grenade. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Color 

Overall  weight 
Length 
Diane ter 
Explosive  charge 
Operation 


Gray  (east  iron) 
12  pounds  (approx) 
9  inches  (approx) 

5  inches  (approx) 

Melinite 

Electric 


6.  VIET  CCNO  LOCALLT  OBSTRUCTED  ANTI-TANK  100MK  MINI  MADE  PROM 
BRITISH  10GMK  MORTAR  SHELL 


This  mine  (figure  F-4)  is  a  modified  British  Mortar  shell  using 
an  electric  firing  device. 

The  fUae  well  is  cut  off  Mid  a  hole  is  drilled  into  the  explosive 
to  accomodate  an  electric  blasting  cap. 

Oval- shaped  case,  lOGan  in  diameter,  and  37Cto»  in  length. 


F-S 


ANNEX  P 


'  (U)  FIGURE  F~4«  Viat  Cong  IGQan  anti-tank  mine. 


CHARACTggSTlC3 


Color 

Overall  weight 
Explosive  weight 
Charge  weight 
Mine  case  weight 
Mine  case  sixturc 


Black 

13  pounds  ( approx) 
TET 

3-1/2  pounds  (approx) 
10  pounds  (appro x) 
Cast  iron 


7.  VW  r'ONa  **KRSURK~YYFK  ANTI-TANK  Mm 


The  VC  locally  constructed,  anti-tsnk  sine  (figure  F- 5)  weighs 
11-1/2  pounds  (approx)  with  iron  case,  and  consists  of? 

a.  Mgffi  CAT* 

(Pressure  plate)  Oral  shape  and  haring  a  hole  in  the  center 
to  accosodate  the  2$aa  diaayter  fuse* 


*>•  mmjm* 

i 

The  sine  body  is  ?Gsb  high,  185ns  in  diamiter,  and  its  top 
20Gsa  in  disaster*  Two  holes  are  located  in  the  topi  one  accomodating 


?-9 


ANNEX  ? 


(0)  FIGURE  F-5*  Viet  Cong  pressure-type  anti*  k  mine.  . 


the  fuxo,  the  other  for  loading  the  explosive. 
•> 

CHARACTERISTICS 


Color 

,  Overall  weight 
Dl  aaeter 
Height 

Explosive  charge 
Material  of  nine  body 

8.  VIET  CCNG  BETEL  BOX  SHAPED 


OD 

11-1/2  pounds 
8  inches 
3  inches 
TNT 

Sheet  iron 

MINE,  LOCALLY  HADE  OF  CEMENT 


This  Mine  (figure  F-5)  as  constructed  of  caaent  with  an  electric 
firing  device#  13  pounds  ( approx)  in  weight#  and  has  serrations  in  the 
center  of  the  case.  The  end  of  the  mine  has  a  piece  of  iron  attached  by 
four  bolts  for  holding  the  electric  blasting  cap. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


ANNEX  F 


Color 

Overall  weight 
Bxploeive  charge 


F-10 


Grey 

13  pounds  (anprox) 
TNT 


♦’W****  ib'VJW/' 


(U)  FICUSS  r-60  viet  Cong  cement  nine- 


CHAHACTEgrSTICS  (Contd) 


Diameter 

Mixture  of  nine  body 
Operation 


S  inches  (approx) 

Cement 

Slectrle 


P-11 


ANNEX  F 


tww-  *•*’»  SWWP^ 


(u)  ANNK2  0 

PROGRAM  OF  INSTRUCT!®,  AHVN  AHMCR  SCHOOL 

Pro  grama  of  Instruction  for  Amor  Units,  1965  0-2 

Detailed  Program,  Armor  Officer  Essie  Course  . . .  0-8 


PR021AHS  OP  INSTRUCTION  FCR  ARMOR  UNITS 
ARVfJ  ARSCR  SCHOOL 


10URH1CS 


:  Di.T  OF  Ql  J4IDG 
t  AND  CLOSING. 


MR  OF  LfDTS 
rW'.jva 


s  5  I*1!  -  30  Sept  *  .  12 


CCT4  jiNY  OMuR. 


TOTiJ,  OF 
'IMG  HOURS 
GF  j.GH 
COURSE 

528  hrs 

(12  oks, 


ToTJ,  OF  :  Ea.'LNj.iTJRK  FOR 
HRo  OF  1*.:  h.-.OH  cTUi)  MIT  OF 
Cdf-MITTEE:  Th,  -C-Ps:,. 

IK  ovOH  : 

COURSE  : _ g 

Gen  -ub:  ! 

lul  :  OC  :  200$ 

Tactj  240  s  NCO.  150$ 

Wpn:  64  *  b.l'l:  1-0$. 


rtUto:  fcO 
Cocnmo  29 

Piisc:  J4 


(Tnf  ire.-nento 
Office  bUijpli.s; 


HJRiCbE:  To  train  tne  t.rmor  Off  to  assume  tne  fonctiono  of: 

-  Co  Orndr. 

-  bqdii  stuff  Officer  (?ecj.orary; 

-  J'bd  to  present  Mlitt'-y  instruction  to  tne  Co  &  sqdn  rersonncl. 


ARMOR  ShGIC  OFF.  19  Oct  64-18 

j  ibr  65. 

:  29  Kor  -  26  tug 
1  2  /ug  -  15  Dec 


A HUEX  0 


88-  hrs.  Gen  csu'o:  1 

:  95  ; 

t,,  .  .Tact:  128  , 

20  veeka» .  ,ir,  » 

.Won:  160  . 

*  Auto:  175  * 

'Comr.o:  58 
:i-.i?c:  64  ! 


name  as  above 


URi  08E:  To  train  the  student  to  be  ce^-ole  of  commading  an  r.aor  platoon 
and  to  be  ies..onaible  for  training  of  tne  platoon  rersonnel. 

-  Graduated  Off  f  om  Nat  onal  Mil  academy  uni  tne  N'CO  Nha  ITang 
Tng  -enter 

-  Officers  transferred  t:>  tne  .armor  Branch, 

-  Armor  KCO's  promoted  to  .  .a.icr  Officers. 

-  Reserve  Officer  Cadets  (.  hane  XI  of  r.a  Tng/ 


5 


fLAlOON  IMjJZER  :  5  «pr  -  19  Ms?  J 

3*«Ji&aj*  J  ,j 


:  264  lira  iTaot:  138  2  oame  as  above. 

:  (6  \l£s)  iWpa:  33  * 

:  2rtU,to2  48  2 

2  iCoacao:  9  : 

2  :Misc:  18  ; 

2  :  : 


PURPOSE:  To  train  ..rmor  Office  .  .ho  have. been  certified  as  platoon  leaders  prior 
to  1962. 


2  2 

3 

2  4  '  2 

14  Deo  64  -  20  J 
nar  65.  . 

29 

.  328  Hr  a  *Gan 
!(12  W<a6ks)Tact: 

15  Mar  -  12  Jun  . 

90 

2  *.-'Pn! 

10  ray  -  7  -ug  . 

JO 

,  ;«UtOS 

5  Jul  -  2  Oct  . 

25 

jCotuao 

30  Aug  -  27  Nov  . 

23  Oct  -  29  Jan  §6 

25 

.  ,  .Alibc: 

25 

2  2 

.nme  ea  aoove 


EO^Oci.2  To  train  Reserve  and  ..ctive  i»C0  students  after  completing  the  Basic 
'  Mil  Tng  *has8  I  to  become  Armor  NCO's  to  have  tne  capability  of 

commanding  a  section. 


B.1  ARMOR  NCO  1  20  cep  -  IS  Deo  ; 

1 

2  i 

t  < 

_.J~  •  « 

<  2 

t  1 

2  ■  2 


2  2,2 

2  528  Hr8  t  Gen  Sub:  85  2 
2(12  WeeksJTact:  132: 
2'  :Vpn:  lip: 

2  2 AUtOS  I06: 

2  iCommo:  35s 

:  2  Miac :  40  2 

■2  I  2 

2.2  2 


ag  above. 


rlR-OSEt  To  train  NCO*a  having  completed  the.  002  .omor  Goursa  to  become 

apaolaliet  cadre  in  order  to  be  capable  of  assuming  the  function  of 
Deputy  i la toon  Leeder,  and  to  train  soldiers  in  the  unit  under  the 
control  of  an  Officer, 


j mss  a 


1 

i  2 

s 

3 

<  4 

*  3  * 

6 

t 

4 

! 

t  4 

3.2  n\CR  J.C 0 

s  6^  Sep  -  18  Dec 

<0 

s  nr& 

:Gen  dubs  ?? 

Otitis  &!■  ^oove* 

t 

4 

:(lii  rxs) 

jT-oti"3«  2# 

4 

t 

; 

s^pn*  lOj 

2 

: 

: 

s  Auto  118 

t 

4 

* 

;  0  junto :  23 

f 

! 

il-ii.iC :  59 

i 

t 

: 

4  : 

I 

t 

•  — _ 

4 

OtKi  To  train  j.rsor  NOO's  •  fter  3or...lo ‘.in*,  the.,  3.1  ..rmor  Course  fcj 

ooitnand  an  .  rmor  .  letoon.  To  operate  -  paei-’H.-t  Workshop,  '.na 
to  tre  n  soldiers  in  tne  «.  it  ( Jo.v.peny  .  i:  . 


1 

i  2 

4 

3 

4 

4  * 

3 

. 

6 

cc.  2  *Uii'v.n 

»  31  May  -  14  AUg 

4 

20 

1 

420  Hrs  1 

Ts.ct: 

31 « 

>joe  ns  above 

1  16  Oct  -  31  Dec 

4 

20 

• 

(10  Uce)i 

•.'pru 

111 

4 

> 

• 

: 

.;atoi 

321. 

/ 

1 

: 

; 

Commos 

06: 

t 

1 

i 

: 

I'd-Ct 

49* 

: 

4 

] 

s 

iin.-OoE:  To  train  Armor  SCO  to  become  jdn  i'f-4  Co  i'>ecnanico  in  orUir  to 
repair  and  maintain  vcnieleo  in  ar.  ,rmor  ^qdn. 


1  s  '  2  s 

3 

4 

4 

s  3 

1 

6 

:  4 

CC.i  VEH  CMOR  s  12  -Vr  -  1$  Jur.  1 

25 

S 

378  Hrs 

:  r.utos 

j-33! 

.'.•ouiv:  jo  cbove 

:  5  July-  11  Sept’ 

25 

4 

(9  ’-*3/ 

t  Tpn; 

121s 

*  4  Oct  -  U  Dee  ' 

25 

4 

:  Pact: 

56  j 

t  4 

4 

t  Cameo 

24s 

1  1 

4 

1  riiscs 

42  s 

1  4 

1 

4 

4 

t-UVOci :  To  train  MJQ'o  end  ..xperioncu.  S',  to  cotnaiana  &  'Vehicle  in  tne  .  lotjon 
(Hecon  or  Tkj 


AHK5X  0 


0*4 


1 

s  2  8 

J 

° 

4 

i 

5 

1  6 

Cd.l 

i  t 

1  3  tiiiy  -  hj  J  ul  ; 

U 

t 

378  Hrs 

t 

Auto; 

% 

298s  oame  ea  abevv 

s 30  Aug  -  6  Nov  : 

18 

1 

<9  wka) 

Vpn: 

20 1 

;  : 

• 

s 

Tact; 

31 8 

j  : 

:  s 

s 

Comma 

9» 

x  : 

1 

t 

Wise  s 

20  s 

s  s 

• 

* 

: 

HTU'OJi:  To  train  iirmor  upeoi.alists  to  act  as  assistant  mechanics*  and  maint 

personnel. 


1 


K.41  W& 

K.jCH/jNICc: 


26  Apr  -  5  Jun 
*  18  Aug  »  9  Oct 


20 

20 


8  352  Hrs  *  Techs  44  :  oaae  as  aoove. 

8  (8  ",,'ks j  8  t.fa s  84  1 

8  Repair 132 8 
8  8  Orivlngl8: 

8  8  Comnos  10 8 

s  s  Vpn:  52« 

s  :  Kiacs  48 


PUR.OOE'.  To  train  rmor  Unit  ficcn-.nics  in  repair  and  maintenance  of  the  M.41  Tank. 


1 

2  : 

3 

4 

8  5  8  8 

M.41  CONVffit-ION: 

i 

1  Co;  198 

:  1 

• 

• 

22  Mar  -  3  May  s 

Co  2/3 

288  Hrs 

s  Auto;  108:  Cume  as  abore 

• 

2  May  -  17  Jun  : 

Co;  j/3 

(6  Vks^ 

;  Wpnt  170; 

: 

27  Jun  -  12  r.uij  ,* 

Co  t  1/3 

s  Tact; (Con- 

t 

19  Jul  -  9  i-ep  8 

Co  !  1/4 

:  current  : 

1 

23  AUg  -  14  Oct  s 

Co';  1/3 

s  tng  w/Range 

• 

« 

;  firing} .  ; 

i 

• 

;  Kiac;'  10  : 

1 

* 

:  j 

I'URrO&Bs  1/  To  convort  from  the  h. 24  to  the  M.41  Tank. 

2/  To  provide  personnel  of  m. 24  Tk  Co  *?/tne  required  tng  imj.>hasia  placed 
on  t  Automotive,  M.41  Turret,  firing  of  the  Jbcm  Gun,  ana  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  m.24  Crew  duties  &na  M.41  Crew  Cuties. 
y  To  concurrently  train  the  unit  in  Co  tactics  using  tne  M.41  Tank. 


AKRB3C  Q 


i 


•s  vi-Mw'bi1?'’ 


< 


CC2  fiVC  Sfer.  LSR. 


*.t-?eb~31  werch  » 
i  Wsy-  23  June  *. 
il.  Oct-  8  Dec  » 

t  1 

I  * 

|  1 


17  1  308  hr* 

20  t  (?  w®elta) 
20  » 
s 

t 

i 

1 _ _ 


1  .Gen  Subt  17  * 
j  Tectleai  124  * 
j ,  Auto  t  &7  » 
j  MJPSt  !*3  t 
»  Ccp-tro*  * 

s  Fleet  3&  1 


PTOFOSIi  »  To  *fr*ia  NCO's  hnving  S"i  7oh.  Cdr.  Certificate  to  conr>Bnd  s 
rec, a  Swi.  (K8),  rK  section  0-  »  supporting  sect*  ?  .113. 
bo  an  i.  I.  in  the  Wait. 


1 


t  3  *  4  ■  * 


5 


2 


Sect*  Ldr.  Refresh*  17  Nay-jO  June 

t 

t 

i 

j 

« 

_ _ _  i _ 


» 


15 


264  hrs. 
(6  weeks) 


1  Tactioa: 
$  ’^Si 
t  t uto* 

*  OorT'iro: 
i  Vise* 
s 

J _ 


i6c  j 

49  » 
30  i 
13  » 
12  1 


6 


~n~ 


,K(R50SSj  I  To  troin  NCO'a  who  had  CC2  sect,  Ldr.  Certificate  before  the 
year  1962,  in  order  to  compand  a  M113  mechanized  rifle  sect., 
H13  support  auction,  ft  the  acme  time  to  reridw  tank  section 
and  M8  /Srtnor  car. 


i 


J. 


l 


1 


I 

f 


0*7 


AKBSX  a 


mum  PBOGKAN 
Amor  OiTloer  Buie  Coarse 


86380S0aS6Gt  J 


Duration »  20  wastes  (860  hr*} 


--.•u3afaeE1.8"vi'  ..uC0isJ£i6,eta^Ot;E^AljE3C£,8C8Bea686S5883SES6&536li£S&i>Ba88£!3S30SS 
rUINING  t  HOOHf,  I  REJinKNCK 


I.  General  Yrc inir 


teral  Trc^nira  (99;. 

TontgrotnyT^) 

-  Throa  North  Directions  ,nrt  Aztautm.  » 

-  Direction,  binocular,  co. 

-  Map  readily  • 

-  UIM  system  and  looking  for  coordinates  1 

-  Map  o-isntation  s 

-  Point  of  station  ; 

~  Geneful  of  aerial  uhoto^ra,1*.  t 

-  Military  symbols  s 

♦  Method  to  make  overlay  an.1  diagram  « 

tiotnod  of  Inot'-uctlor  ( 13) 

-  Principles  c.ud  phtu >0  of  instruction  i 

-  Org_  liaaoicj  of  a  oluua  in  the  roots  s 

■  Or^,t  ni2ntion  of  a  clasa  out  of  door  s 

-  Method  to  mfcko  a  plan  and  a  trir.ing  ochodulei 

jsychologicul  ^arfqre  (40) 

-  >tudy  by  the  subjects  0:'  tnu  .  pyobological  : 

-orfare  Office,  . 


-  ~  ■  1  -/ 

-  i  rinciples  of  commanding  and  leadership 
*  -jasio  concept  of  leadership 

"  Cnar actor  of  a  Commcntler 

-  Leadersnip  in  the  pic  toon  (praot) 

asvitrt  (7) 


peciallaeO  Training  s  j 

laotloa  (329)  » 

1,  -  Basic  training  (43)  1 

-  Organization  of  the  Armor  Arm,  Squadron  > 

and  Company.  5  2 

-  General  and  employment  of  Armor  s  2 

-  Craw  duties  and  assembly  mountin'  dismounting  5 

-  Disposition  and  camouflage  1  8 

-  Observation  1'  3 

-  order  and  report  t  3 


«  Propcro  tne  lest  about 
10  to  20  questions  YES, 
NO  with  Hi  5  of  10  min. 

,  Lot  students  do  the  test 
before  or  after  the 
oloss. 


AHSSX  0 


i 


<w 


-  The  suoordinrto  mv&ns  of  contact  : 

-  Moving  security  t 

-  Hew  to  s.urvivo  and  o.:cspo  : 

-  Tiie  mounted  cacio-.t  fcrantion  : 

-  Dismounted  formations  t 

-  Concept  of  the  guerilla  warfare  : 

-  Guerilla  activities  j 

-  Ambush  and  reaction  when  caught  in  ambush: 
(?)-  io.a  Training! 23) 

-  How  to  maneuver  ur.  ,.rmor  oection  : 

-  Armored  car  option  ir.  patrol  and  road  : 

security  : 

-  Tank  Section  in  attuek  (  opportunity  : 

objective)  •’  i 

-  M113  Section  in  di«woUA,tJng  and  research  : 
(3)  -  Basic  principle  of  Tactics  (16; 

-  Prinoirle  of  attack  mid  pursuit  1 

»  Principle  of  defense  : 

-  Principle  of  river  and  awanp  crossing  : 

operation  s 

-  Principle  of  operation  in  the  city 

-  Principle  of  riot  control  j 

-  Principle  of  ni4.1t  operation  : 

-  Principle  of  security  s 

”  Platoon  Training 

(a)  •  Armor  platoon  (t\ij  t 

-  Organization,  chcruc bristles.  ability: 
and  mission  of  tat.  ..mured  car  Platoon 

-  Platoon  in  moron  end  bivouac,  method  : 

to  occupy  the  aesy  area.  1 

-  Platoon  in  roc onuoi taring  the  exia,  : 

point  and  area.  : 

-  Platoon  in  patrol  and  roan  security  : 

-  Platoon  in  escort  : 

-  Platoon  in  reinforcement  : 

-  Platoon  Reacts  when  cuug.it  in  ambush  : 

(b)  -  HI  13  _31f  le  j'Jfl  togn  (73, 

-  Organization,  characteristic,  mission: 

-  Rifle  platoon  in  attack  and  purs*it  1 

-  Rifle  Platoon  operate;,  in  the  river  : 

and  swamp  area  : 

-  Rifle  platoon  in  mopping  up  and  : 

resoni  ah,  '  : 

»  Rifle  Platoon  in  defense  of  a  critical 
paint. 

-  Platoon  in  &noirolin<.,  and  blooking  up: 

-  Support  Platoon  (17; 

-  Characteristic,  capability  and  mission 

-  Support  f iatoon  la  attack  mission  of  s 

tha  osurpany.  1 

-  Support  platoon  in  defense  mission  : 


1  : 
2  : 
1  : 
5  * 

5  * 

2  : 
2  : 
2  : 

5  * 

8  : 


5  * 
5  » 

3  * 
3  « 

2  : 
2  : 
2  « 
1  : 
3  * 


1  : 

3  (3a) 

: 

8  : 
12  (3a) 

4  » 

8  (3) 

6  : 

1  : 
24  (4a) 
: 

8  : 
16  (4a) 

8  (4a; 

10  : 

1  t 
: 

8  (4a) 
8  (4a; 


-  Tank  Platoon  (55)  :  » 

-  Organization,  characteristic  and  »  s 

mission  *  1  s 

-  Coordinated  operation  of  Infantry  and:  : 

Tank.  :  2  t 

-  Tank  Platoon  in  attack  and  pursuit  :  lo  : 

-  platoon  in  defense.  J  kika) 

-  platoon  operates  in  the  city  w/  Infantry  8  : 

-  i  la to on  in  supporting  fire  tor  Infantry  : 

to  attack.  :  8  i 

-  Platoon  in  reinforce.  :  8 

3taff  (15) 

-  Staff  organization  in  the  army  :  2  : 

-  Operation  plan  s  3  * 

-  Situation  estimation  »  3  * 

-  Organization  of  treatment  ana  evaeua*'  .  t 

tion  in  the  *rmor  Conapny  and  Squadron  2  t 

-  f/ohiolo  and  equipment  demolition  t  1  : 

-  Intelligent  and  counter  intelligent  :  2  : 

-  Measures  towar  .s  tao  PCW  :  2  : 


Artillery 
Enginioor 
Air  Born 
Marine  Corps 
Transportation 
Ordnance 
Quatermaster 
Signal 

Roviow  and  r«h< 


go  t ha- Platoon  (18) 


B.  VBA.  CMS  (lij.5) 

(i).  Individual,  weapons  (6/. 

-  Grenade 

-  t istol  Colt 

-  Carbine 

Light  MG  Thompooft 

-  Ml  Rifle 

-  l  Datable  Flame  Thrower* 
(p)*  Orew  Sorved. Waggons  (22/ 

-  Sub  MG  BiiR 

-  3C  cal  MG 

-  50  cal  MG 

•  M79  Grenade  Launcher 

-  Slmm  Mortal*  * 

,  -  57i®i  Roooileso  Rifle  . 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


ASK EE  0  • 


0-10 


-pr-  a*.rti-£r$r  fO 


W^W'!W«.v<row»«r^  irK'KWnw**” i«  •  . .  •  ■  -  •  _  ......  ...  .  . . .  ■  ■  -•>  -  ••  "i»  .wi  .-a  o'WHSIIWnl 


': :  T:  -'v  A--  ■ 


r  , 


(3)  -  5tirr.it  .an4_Qun  (33)  :  -  * 

-  Turret  of  Armored  car  * 

-  Turret  of  M41  Tank  s 

•  ?6oxa  Gun  * 

-  Gtipolar  of  Ml  13  AFC  » 

-  Inspection,  of  weapons  and'  etamunition  s 

(4)  -  S^ght  instruments  (15) 

-  Direct  fire  sights  t 

-  Telescope  adjustment  » 

-  Quadrant  Ml  and  MJ  : 

-  M31  Azimutn  indicator  : 

-  Aiming  circle  ? 

(5)  -  Fire  Training  (23; 

-  General  of  Armor  Firing  : 

-  Range  determination  t 

-  Technique  of  night  firing  * 

-  Fire  Control 

-  Adjustment  of  at tilery  abd  Mortar  fire  : 

-  Indirect  tire  t 

-  f reparation  of  fire  execution  » 

(6) -  Firing  (56)  * 

»  Firing  wita  the  Pistol,  Carbine  and  SubMG 

-  Firing  with  the  A.l  Rifle  w/Grenads 

>  Launcher  « 

-  Firing  witn  the  5?E»i  R.R.  s 

-  Firing  with  the  8lmux  eiortar  * 

-  Gunnery,  Table'  I,  II,  and  III  i 

-  Zeroing  % 

-  Table  IV  t 

-  Table  y  : 

-  Table  VI  s 

*  Table  VTI  A  * 

-  ^able  VII  3  * 

(?)-  REVIEW  (8)  4 

C*-  AttKMOfflVS  (166)  t 

-  General  of  Automotive  (39)  j 

-  General  about  automobile  » 

-  Engines  Elwau-nt,  Classification  1 

-  4  Stroke  Cycle  ’  ; 

-  Distributor  s  1 

**  Fuel  System  : 

-  Lubrication  system  * 

«•  Cooling  bystam  t 

-  Ignition  System  with  the  Battery  * 
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2  1 
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4  t 

4  *  * 
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4  : 
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-  Gerburation  and  tao  Siuple  tlarburator  * 

-  Principle  af  Automatic  principles  and  tao  Modern  Oerburatort 

-  Cluth  System  » 

-  Hydrolic  Cluth  System  » 

-  Transmit sion  and  Automatic  Trans-dsaion  Go*  t 

-  Differential  and  Final  Drive  myiuan  * 

-  Tyres  ano  Inner  Tubes  » 

-  Steering  oystora  » 

-  Susporu-io’i  system  » 

-  Brake  oyr.tem  .  : 

-  Electrical  System  i 

-  Diesel  Engine  » 


m 


s 


2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 
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-  1/4  T  Truck 

-  3/4  T  TrucjJ 

-  2.5  Diesel  Truck 

-  Armored  car 

-  Tank  MZj.1 


-  M113  aPC 


1 

1 

1 

3 

4 
4 


Maintenance  instrument  :  2 

•  Care  of  engine  :  1 

-  Care  of  the  carbuaretor,  fuel  system  :  2 

-  Care  of  the  carbuaretor  and  cooling  system  :  1 

-  Cere  d  the  electrical  system,  battery  :  2 

-  Care  of  transmission  ;  2 

-  Care  of  steer  unit,  suspension  system  :  2 

-  Caro  of  wheel,  tiroc  inner  tire  disassembly  and  assembly  :  1 

-  Care  of  tns  b~eak  system  :  1 

-  Maintenance  period  and  system  :  2 

-  Daijy  maintenance  of  the  wheeled  von.  1/4;  3/4,  2.3T,  Armored 

car  :  8 

-  Daily  maintenance  of  the  tracked  ve.dcle,  M113  end  M41  i  8 

-  Weekly  maintenance  of  the  tracked  vehicle  :  3 

-  Monthly  maintenance  of  the  whee&ed  vehicle  ■  :  8 

"  Quarterly  maintenance  of  the  tracked  vehicle  :  4 

-  6  months'  Maintenance  of  the  wheeled  vehicle  :  4 

(4)  REPAIR  (33) 

-  General  of  repair  :  1 

-  Trouble  shooting  of  fuel  and  repaif  ;  12 

-  Troubleshooting  of  electricity  and  repair  :  8 

-  Bnergancy  repair  s  4 

-  Disassembly  and  tension  ox'  track  of  M113  and  Armored  car  :  8 

A3HEX  G  0-12 


(5)  JR1V3MQ  (3&1 

-  Traffic  regulation 

-  Truck  1/4  T 

-  Armored  car 

-  Tank  M41  and  (-1113  A?C 

-  Fi-jld  recovery 

-  Nirnt  drivings  black  out,  infra  red  light 


t 

4  * 
8  ( 
8  ! 
8  s 
8  s 
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(6)  Review  :  8  s 

SIGNAL  (37;  :  : 

(1)  .giAn.tti..r«MMlationa  (9)  -  :  : 

-  Radiotelephone  exploitation  :  3  : 

—  Signal  security  :  1  : 

-  Message  and  how  to  write  :  2  : 

-  Idf-nfcificutioh  key  :  1  : 

-  Signal  panel  j  2  : 

(2)  Signal  instrument  (35;  :  : 

-  Review  AN A^C  6,  8,  9,  19  s  2  ; 

-  AN/GRO.  5  s  12  i 

-  AN/VRC  34  ;  8  : 

-  Switch  Board  SB993/GT  and  telupuono  set  T*  34/TP:  s 

or  T,.  J12 /IT  :  1  s 

-  Switch  Board  S3  22/bT  ^  :1s 

-  Antenna  RC  292  and  field* antenna  1  2  : 

-  Installation  of  telephone  wire  t  3  ’• 

-  Jfractice  radio  contact  in  the  Platoon  and  Company  6 

(3)  Signal  system  and  omo  lament  (6)  »  * 

-  Signal  organization  in  Armor  Squadron  *  2  s 

-  Method  to  use  signal  in  *,  special  ^terrain  1  1  : 

-  Consnon  repair  of  the  radio  typos  ’  *  1  s 

-  Inspection  of  the  radio  types  s'  2  j 

(4)  Review  (?)  •  :  : 

s  : 
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